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□ VERONICA ROTA, caregiver 
for Murray Bayer 


order kills 
invalid beneficiary 



MURRAY BAYER died after an Income 
Support interview "triggered" a 
series of epileptic seizures, says his 
long-time caregiver Veronica Rota. 

The day before his death, Murray 
wrote this note: "I left meeting 
feeling very upset. I had a major 
seizure outside Income Support." 

The cabinet has instructed 
Income Support to "hassle" invalid 
beneficiaries into work. 


It's part of the Coalition's "get 
tough" policy. Come October 1, 
beneficiaries will be forced into 
unpaid "community" work. 

Murray was the stressed-out victim 
of this heartless government policy. 
How many more victims will there be 
while Shipley holds the reins? 

• More on pages 9-11 






























I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"To be brutally honest, 

I have to acknowledge 
I didn't see the Asian 
economic crisis coming." 

■ Bank of England gover¬ 
nor EDDIE GEORGE 

"We are not to be 
alarmed. It will self-cor¬ 
rect." 

■ JENNY SHIPLEY on the 
steep fall in the New 
Zealand dollar 

"You have the potential 
of a breakdown of the 
entire system." 

■ Billionaire investment 
tycoon GEORGE SOROS 

"It was something ap¬ 
proaching carnage on 
our markets." 

■ JOHN RATTRAY of 
share broker Ord Minnett 

"As minister of Maori 
affairs. I've discovered 
certain limitations 
of my office when it 
comes to doing some¬ 
thing seriously about 
the disparities in Maori 
social and economic 
outcomes." 

■ TAU HENARE admits 
that real gains for Maori 
won't come through 
Parliament 

"A wife has to submit 
herself graciously to 
the servant-leadership 
of her husband, even 
as the church willingly 
submits to the leader¬ 
ship of Christ." 

■ Belief statement passed 
by SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
conference in US 

"The Alliance's whacky 
manifesto at the last 
election would have 
been labelled a dan¬ 
gerous swing to the 
market if ever promot¬ 
ed by National dries in 
Muldoon's day." 

■ Act finance spokesper¬ 
son RODNEY HIDE 

"As long as the army 
hangs together, we're 
optimistic." 

■ US OFFICIAL on post- 
Suharto Indonesia 

"We exist to threaten 
to kill, or to kill if neces¬ 
sary." 

■ Major ROBERTPOIRER 
of the Canadian army 


Light up some politics 


COMMENTATORS WHO 
fancy themselves as 
profound often say that 
"today's youth aren't 
interested in politics". 

Sure, they don't give 
a stuff about Parliament 
- but mightn't that just 
be about rejecting the 
politics of bullshit? If so, 
isn't that a political act in 
itself? 

1,000 young people, 
many of them high 
school students, gath¬ 
ered in Christchurch's 


square on June IB for a 
"smoke in". 

Again, the oh-so-pro- 
found commentators will 
probably say something 
like, "They're only inter¬ 
ested in dope, it shows 
this is a non-political 
generation". 

But those 1,000 were 
there for some serious 
civil disobedience. They 
were going to smoke 
some joints in public and 
to hell with the cops. 

They were taking a 


collective stand against 
this country's repressive 
anti-pot law. 

When the police came 
to make the first arrest, 
they were met with 
chants of, "No victim, no 
crime!" Does that sound 
non-political? 

By the time the police 
were making their third 
grab, the young people 
had decided to resist col¬ 
lectively. 

They dragged back 
the person the cops were 


trying to arrest, and 
linked arms to keep the 
police at bay. 

The struggle lasted 20 
minutes. It ended when 
one cop well known for 
his thuggery began to 
strangle a youth, and the 
crowd shoved the entire 
platoon of 15 police over 
on their arses. 

As the cops found 
their feet, but still 
couldn't regain their 
dignity, they helplessly 
watched one of the 
people they'd try to ar¬ 
rest lead the crowd in a 
rendition of Bob Marley's 
"Get Up, Stand Up". 

How political is that, 
then? 

The police had lost. 
They had to leave the 
square until 40 reinforce¬ 
ments armed with long 
batons could arrive to 
restore "law'n'order". 

But by that time the 
1,000 young people 
had marched off, to the 
bridge for a ceremony in 
memory of the victims 
of the state's war on pot 
smokers. 

Not a mention of any 
of this appeared in the 
local Christchurch paper. 
The Press. But that's 
understandable. After 
all, editors aren't inter¬ 
ested in a dope-smoking 
rabble, they want to 
talk profoundly about 
politics. 



WORKERS I 
UNIFORM? 


ARE THE cops "workers in 
uniform" who should be 
supported by other work¬ 
ers as they're facing the 
loss of 400 police jobs? 

No. The cops in the pho¬ 
to are whacking into the 
Astley tannery picket line 
in Auckland. The date was 
1993, but the police haven't 
got any nicer to workers in 
the years since. 

It's not just workers 

who're attacked by the police when they organise collective actions to defend 
their rights. Students at Auckland and Wellington have been assaulted by the 
police in recent times for protesting about unaffordable tertiary fees. 

The police are the bosses' bully boys. It's not in the interests of workers to 
help the police keep their numbers up. The only way we're going to achieve 
a just society which doesn't breed crime is when workers run society. 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 


Temporary changes 
in paper production 


THERE WILL be temporary changes in Socialist Worker over the next 
three issues because one of our co-editors. Grant Morgan, is going 
overseas for five weeks. 

To relieve the workload on our other co-editor. Grant Brookes, 
the paper may be reduced in size by four pages for issues #11 to 13. 

And there will be a three week (instead of a fortnightly) gap 
between the current issue and #11. 

We had to skip a week sometime in the year anyhow so our 
production weekend didn't clash with our premier educational hui. 
Socialism '98, to be held on November 28-29. Now is a good time to 
do it, given the absence of Grant Morgan. 

He will be back for issue #14, when production will normalise. 


Socialist 

Worker 


CAMERA 

A CAMERA with 
a telescopic lens 
is needed by 
Socialist Worker. 
Have you got one 
you're prepared to 
donate? If you can 
help, ring Socialist 
Worker (09) 6343 
984 or write Box 
13-685 Auckland. 

Thanks to Stan who 
donated $100 to 
camera fund. 
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what we think 


They’ve got no 

A DEALER is panicked by the sliding Kiwi dollar 



NEW ZEALAND'S economic 
growth so far this year has 
been nil. The value of the Kiwi 
dollar has crashed and the 
current account deficit is the 
worst in the Western world. 

Our rulers are scrambling to 
convince us they fully under¬ 
stand the situation and the 
problems are in hand. But their 
slips are showing. 

After insisting for months 
that "current account deficits 
do not matter". Reserve Bank 
governor Don Brash said at the 
start of the month he's "uneasy 
about... the current account 
deficit". 

Shipley raced to assure us on 
June 8 that "unlike most other 
economies", ours has a "self- 
correcting mechanism". A week 
later, she changed her tune. 

It's "clearly a very difficult 
international time", she con¬ 
ceded. But what's even clearer 
is that our rulers and economic 
"experts" do not grasp the 
situation. 

Their pretence is aimed at 
convincing us to accept more 
of the attacks and cuts that the 
"situation demands". 

In last month's Budget, Win¬ 
ston Peters said that owing to 


the current account deficit and 
the affect of the Asian "down¬ 
turn", it was necessary to cut 
government spending by $300 
million and increase labour 
market "flexibility" with a 
toughened Contracts Act. 

Our pro-market rulers can't 
or won't explain the economic 
slump because its roots lie in 
the market itself. The chaotic 
race by each business to outdo 
its rivals has led to the pro¬ 
duction of more goods and 
services than could be sold in a 
world where workers' incomes 
are falling behind. 

Unable to export them all 
away, companies are cutting 
profit forecasts. Investors are 
threatening a stampede to sell 
their shares and convert their 
Kiwi dollars so they can buy 
elsewhere. 

Refusing to wear attacks 
like those announced in the 
Budget and challenging the 
dictates of the market takes us 
towards a lasting solution to 
economic woes. 

Economic slumps created by 
bosses' greed for profits will 
be overcome after workers 
take power and plan produc¬ 
tion for need. 


answers 


Crisis strikes 
east & west 


YOU COULDN’T pick 
up any of the bosses’ 
papers this month, here 
or overseas, without 
reading warnings of 
economic catastrophe 
on a global scale. 

“World economy 
sitting on brink of a 
breakdown”, warned 
the NZ Herald. “If 
you want to ruin your 
breakfast, consider Ja¬ 
pan”, Britain’s Daily 
Telegraph quipped to 
its business readers. 

Economic turmoil 
has returned with a 
vengeance in Asia, 
particularly in Japan, 
the world’s second 
biggest economy. 

“Japan is the locomo¬ 
tive of Asia, but it is pull¬ 
ing backwards”, said 
Kenneth Couttis, a chief 
executive from Deutsche 
Bank in east Asia. 

Jolted 

Deepening crisis in 
Russia, South Korea, 
Indonesia and Hong 
Kong also jolted fi¬ 
nancial markets. 

Only eight years 
ago we were told the 
free market system 
would bring stability 
and prosperity across 
the world. After all, 
the Cold War had 
ended and the Soviet 
Union had collapsed. 

The latest crisis con¬ 
firms what Karl Marx 
wrote about the capital¬ 
ist system 150 years ago. 

Marx said that 
crisis is built into the 
workings of the capi¬ 
talist system. 

The seeds of slump 
are sown in every boom. 


“Business is always 
sound until the debacle 
takes place,” he wrote. 

Today the world 
ruling class have no 
answers to the turbu¬ 
lent economic situa¬ 
tion. The only thing 
that unites them is 
their determination 
to make the workers 
and the poor pay the 
price for the bosses’ 
attempts to try to sta¬ 
bilise the system. 

Catastrophic 

The conditions at¬ 
tached to the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund 
loans have already led 
to catastrophic price 
rises and unemploy¬ 
ment in Indonesia, 
South Korea, Russia 
and elsewhere. 

Whether they can get 
away with it depends on 
the strength of the strug¬ 
gle from below. 

The desperate pov¬ 
erty of the IMF aus¬ 
terity plan fuelled the 
marvellous explosion 
on the streets of Indo¬ 
nesia which toppled 
general Suharto. 

In South Korea, 
hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of workers 
have struck against 
job losses which are 
part of an IMF aus¬ 
terity plan. Miners 
and other workers 
joined militant pro¬ 
tests across Russia in 
recent weeks. 

These workers are 
the force Marx identi¬ 
fied as the “gravedig¬ 
gers” of the bosses’ 
system of crisis and 
exploitation. 
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fightback by firefighters 


by GRANT MORGAN 

WHEN FIREFIGHTERS say 
the very future of the 
Fire Service is at stake, 
that's not propaganda. 

It's fact. 

With the support of 
Coalition ministers, the 
Fire Service bosses have 
published a "modernisa¬ 
tion" strategy called "The 
Way Forward". 

Here it's stated: "Vol¬ 
unteer fire brigades and 
'voluntarism' will provide 
the core of the modern 
Fire Service." 

If implemented, this 
would be a giant leap 
backwards. It would 
mean a reduction in the 
professionalism of the 
Fire Service, despite the 
dedication of unpaid 
volunteers. 

The country's 8,000 
volunteers do a great 
job as the primary cover 
in smaller towns and as 
a backup to the 1,600 
professionals in urban 
centres. 

But they have to jug¬ 
gle fighting fires with 
their regular jobs. In 
urban centres, it takes 
them up to five minutes 
to reach their station. 

That means their 
response time to callouts 
is up to five minutes 
longer than profession¬ 
als, who're based at a 
station. And that time is 
critical in saving people 
in burning buildings. 

The reaction of most 
volunteer brigades to 
"The Way Forward" 
ranges from extreme 
uneasiness to outright 
opposition. 

That's because volun¬ 
teers know the quality of 
their contribution relies 
heavily on professionals 
being "the core" of the 
Fire Service. 

The Fire Service is 
at risk from the "mad 
scientist" experiments 
of Right-wing politi¬ 
cians and profit-hungry 
bosses. Their agenda is 
to reduce the fire insur¬ 
ance levies paid by big 
business. 

Firefighters are stand¬ 
ing up for public safety. 
Other workers need to 
be standing with them. 
The lives of those we 
love may be at stake. 


Shipley can be beaten 



FIRED UP: Senior firefighter Litara Lua from Kilbirnie marched to Parliament 
on June 4 with 400 of her workmates to protest against job cuts 


IT'S OFTEN said by union 
officials that workers can 
never beat the govern¬ 
ment. But that's not so. 

Australian wharfies 
proved the point last 
month. They beat the gov¬ 
ernment, the bosses and 
the police because they 
were united and organised 
and, importantly, they at¬ 
tracted fantastic support 
from other workers. 

Likewise, Shipley’s Co¬ 
alition can be beaten over 
the firefighters’ job cuts. 

The professional fire¬ 
fighters are displaying a 
high degree of unity. Ac¬ 
cording to union president 
Mike McEnaney, “at least 
98% ” have returned their 
job reapplication forms 
unopened. 

They’re showing good 
organisation. Firefighters 
have staged protests and 
rallies around the country, 
linking with other unions 
and community groups. 

Backing 

And they’ve got over¬ 
whelming backing among 
other workers, who com¬ 
pose upwards of 80% of 
Aotearoa’s population. 
This is even conceded by 
the National Business Re¬ 
view, media voice for the 
Business Roundtable. 

Despite all the bombast 
from Shipley, the govern¬ 
ment side is showing real 
signs of weakness. 

Pressure from below 
is dividing the Coalition. 
Several NZ First MPs, in¬ 
cluding Winston Peters, 
have opposed the job cuts, 
while others have criticised 
the bully boy tactics of fire 
boss Roger Estall. 

While exploiting these 
splits in the Coalition, fire¬ 
fighters can’t count NZ 
First as allies. After all, 
without NZ First support 
in Parliament, the Nation¬ 
al-led government would 
fall and the fire cuts would 
be history. 

The slash-and-burn bri¬ 
gade are disorganised. Es- 
tall’s “The Way Forward” 
plan has, in the face of op¬ 
position, been downgraded 


to merely a “proposal". 

While he and his big 
business mates are as keen 
as ever to axe jobs, Estall’s 
tactical retreat is a sign of 
stress and confusion in the 
opposition camp. 

Nor do they have sig¬ 
nificant mass support. Es¬ 
tall and his minister. Jack 
Elder, are widely seen as 
cronies of the insurance 
companies, the Business 
Roundtable and other fat 
cats who’ve been creaming 
off too much for too long. 

They don’t have a dem¬ 


ocratic mandate for cuts to 
the Fire Service. 

That’s so important for 
firefighters. It means their 
stand in defence of the Fire 
Service is seen as legiti¬ 
mate by most people. 

This will turn into huge 
support on the ground if 
firefighters are locked out 
and have to resort to pick¬ 
ets and occupations. 

If firefighters stay unit¬ 
ed, continue to organise 
protests and prepare for 
pickets and occupations, 
they will win. 


■ DEGRADATION’ 

MAXINE GAY, president 
of Trade Union Federation, 
says forcing all firefighters 
to reapply for a smaller 
number of positions is 
“sacking at will”. 

“This is a taste of 
what the government has 
in store for all workers” 
as employment protec¬ 
tions are stripped away 
by amendments to the 
“already draconian" Con¬ 
tracts Act. 


It’s illegal, but 

UP TO $150 million a year in fire lev¬ 
ies is being withheld by big business 
through the use of avoidance schemes 
drawn up by insurance brokers, claims 
Alliance MP Grant Gillon. 

Yet an audit of insurance companies 
and big business to uncover the scale of 
the avoidance was stopped after Roger 
Estall was appointed chair of the Fire 
Service Commission. 

Until this appointment, Estall was a 
director of Marsh & McLennan, one of 
the biggest insurance brokers in New 
Zealand. 

He continues to work as a consult¬ 
ant for Marsh & McLennan, and will 
rejoin its board after his term as fire 
boss ends. 

Both Estall and the internal af- 


never mind 

fairs minister, Jack Elder, claimed the 
audit was only stopped because the 
Crown Law Office found the avoidance 
schemes were illegal. 

This, they said, meant the Fire Serv¬ 
ice Commission could simply demand 
that big business pay up or else face 
court prosecution. 

But now Elder has suggested that it’s 
unlikely prosecutions will be brought 
against corporate non-payers. 

The minister said that prosecutions 
would be expensive and the law sur¬ 
rounding levy payments was far from 
clear. 

What a different story to the witch 
hunt against “benefit cheats” being 
promoted so eagerly by Elder’s gov¬ 
ernment. 
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behind the firefighter sackings 


60 votes count for 
more than a landslide 



"CAN'T YOU 
count?" 

That’s a question 
that should be directed 
at Shipley and her Co¬ 
alition ministers. 

In 1995, the fire¬ 
fighters’ union got 
enough signatures to 
force a Citizens' Initi¬ 
ated Referendum. 

And the result? 
87.8% of voters were in 
favour of the number of 
paid firefighters not be¬ 
ing reduced below the 
January 1995 level. 

Only 12.2% backed 
the government’s plan 
to slash the number of 
firefighters. 

The government, 
being full of bean 
counters, should have 
been able to calculate 
the magnitude of its 
poll defeat, right? 

Yet a strange thing 
happened in our coun¬ 
try which, so politicians 
and bosses and edi¬ 
tors tell us, is “demo¬ 
cratic”. 

The government 
acted in direct contra¬ 
diction to the demo¬ 
cratic result. 

After the referen¬ 
dum, the number of 
firefighters was slashed 
from 1,900 to under 
1,600, while the fire 
budget was cut from 
$180 to $150 million. 

Tragically but not 
surprisingly, fire deaths 
hit a 20-year high of 51 
in the 1996-97 year. 

Now the govern¬ 
ment is backing a plan 
to axe another 300 or 
more firefighters’ jobs. 

Faced with a gov¬ 
ernment that’s done 
the very opposite of 
what 87.8% of voters 
wanted, it’s certainly 
legitimate to ask them: 
“Can’t you count?” 

And if the govern¬ 
ment was honest, they’d 
answer: “Yes, we can 
count. We counted the 
60 chief executives in 


the Business Roundta¬ 
ble, and they were unani¬ 
mous. They want to slash 
firefighter numbers, and 
that’s the only consensus 
we’re interested in.” 

But such honesty 
from any government is 
unthinkable in a coun¬ 
try where 60 corporate 
chiefs count for more 
than 87.5% of voters 
in a referendum. 

Shipley, of course, 
denies that the Coali¬ 
tion is following the 
Roundtable agenda. 


■ IS IT FAIR? 

FIRMS PAY 40.6% 
of levies, but con¬ 
sume 59.1% of Fire 
Service costs. 

Domestic cus¬ 
tomers contribute 
46.9% of levies 
while consuming 
just 25.9 of Fire 
Service costs. 

So business pays 
only 69% of the 
cost that it incurs. 
But householders, 
like you and me, 
pay 45% more than 
we should. 

Yet business 
is moaning about 
paying too much. 


But her denials sound 
very hollow when 
stacked up against the 
evidence: 

■ The Roundtable 
called for the refer¬ 
endum result to be 
ignored. It was. 

■ The Roundtable 
called for firefight¬ 
ers to be axed. They 
were. 

■ The Roundtable 
called for Roger Es- 
tall to be appointed 
fire boss. He was. 

■ The Roundtable 
called for business 
fire levies to be re¬ 
duced. They were. 

■ The Roundtable 
called for a “review” 
of the Fire Service. 
It happened. 

You either believe 
in the incredibly long 
arm of coincidence, or 
you accept that a small 
class of bosses call the 
shots in our “demo¬ 
cratic” land. 

And if you pick class, 
then you have to ac¬ 
cept that relying on the 
ballot box won’t bring 
about real improve¬ 
ments in our lives. Any 
democratic result can 
be overturned by the 
corporate elite who use 
their economic power 


to shape government 
policy. 

Going outside the 
ballot box means taking 
direct actions. 

And that’s what 
firefighters have been 
doing. They’ve been 
organising marches 
and protests to back 
up their union’s legal 
challenge to their mass 
dismissal and their col¬ 
lective refusal to reap¬ 
ply for their own jobs. 

Now they need to 
prepare for pickets and 
occupations of their fire 
stations in the event of 
victimisations or lock¬ 
outs. 

It’s vital that every 
worker supports the 
firefighters. Their fight 
is your fight, and not 
just because the next 
life they save may be 
yours or someone close 
to you. 

Such united actions 
start to build grass¬ 
roots democracy, where 
workers get a taste of 
their collective power 
at the same time as win¬ 
ning immediate gains. 

It’s the united ac¬ 
tions of workers that 
really count. Never put 
your trust in anything 
else. 


THE BIG 
PICTURE 

WHAT’S THE future of the Fire 
Service? 

The new Fire Service contract 
includes a clause on what happens 
if “the employer sells, transfers 
or leases all or part of the opera¬ 
tion”. 

This clause indicates “priva¬ 
tisation is on the government’s 
agenda”, commented Fabour 
leader Helen Clark. 

No, no, no, exclaimed fire boss 
Roger Fstall, the clause is just 
a “technical requirement” now 
demanded by the State Services 
Commission. 

How many times have we 
heard similar denials about 
privatisation, only to see another 
public asset sold off or another 
public service contracted out? 

Shipley’s wider agenda hinges 
on cutting the ratio of govern¬ 
ment spending to gross domestic 
product so more tax cuts can be 
delivered. 

Previous rounds of tax cuts 
have benefited the rich far more 
than low-to-medium income 
families. One economist estimated 
that 70% of the benefit of the last 
tax cut went to the wealthiest 20% 
of the population. 

Merger 

Shipley has mooted the merger 
of government departments into a 
smaller number of “super minis¬ 
tries”. 

There is speculation that the 
Fire Service could be shoved into 
a new “Ministry of Public Health 
& Safety” along with the police, 
other emergency services and 
even hospital services. 

This blurring over of tradi¬ 
tional boundaries would allow the 
razor gang freer rein to slash Fire 
Service funds and jobs. 

It could be a stepping stone to 
the contracting out of fire services 
and eventual privatisation of the 
entire organisation. 

Whether or not this is the ex¬ 
act route Shipley wants to take, 
there shouldn’t be any doubt 
that her agenda isn’t the same 
as the firefighters’ - which is the 
preservation of a publicly-owned 
Fire Service committed to public 
safety. 
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unions and workers 


Deputy PM threatens workers’ rights 


by GRANT MORGAN 

DESPITE LOTS of grass¬ 
roots opposition, Shipley’s 
cabinet looks certain to 
press on with attacks on 
workers’ rights. 

Deputy prime minister 
Winston Peters says that 
law changes will be an¬ 
nounced “shortly”. 

Although coy on de¬ 
tails, he said changes to 
personal grievance rights 
will “improve the employ¬ 
ment prospects of people 
seeking work”. 

Translated from em¬ 
ployer jargon, this means 
it will be easier for bosses 
to sack recently hired 
workers for any reason. 

Probably, therefore, the 
cabinet is looking at ban¬ 
ning workers from laying 
a personal grievance com¬ 
plaint if they’re sacked 
within a probationary 
period. That’s likely to be 
six months. 

And Peters said other 
law changes to personal 
grievances will “bring 
about a fairer balance be¬ 
tween the substance of the 
employer’s conduct and 
the process the employer 
has followed”. 

Translated from boss 
speak, this means the ero¬ 
sion of the legal principle 
that employers should 
demonstrate procedural 
fairness in the way they 
sack workers. 

Talking about work¬ 
ers’ holidays, the depu¬ 
ty prime minister said 
the Coalition intends to 
“provide for flexibility”, 
“clarify entitlements” and 
“remove anomalies”. 

Translated into work¬ 
ers’ language, this means 
the government is coming 
after our public holidays. 

Probably the govern¬ 
ment will make Christ¬ 
mas, Easter and other 
public holidays “trade- 
able” for cash. This will 


be disastrous for workers 
in a weak bargaining posi¬ 
tion and for job applicants 
who’re simply offered 
a “take it or leave it” 
contract. 

The union movement 
was energised and united 
by last year’s campaign to 
defend workers’ holidays. 
It made the Coalition 
back away from meddling 
with workers’ annual holi¬ 
days. 

A second phase of 
this campaign must be 
launched as soon as the 
government announces 
firm details of its latest at¬ 
tack on workers’ rights. 



■ LOCKED OUT 
for six years. 
Alliance Textile 
workers blame 
the Contracts 
Act. Now the 
Council of 
Trade Unions is 
pushing a draft 
law which 
copies most 
of the worst 
features of 
the Contracts 
Act. Is that 
progress? 


CTU bill a gutless sell-out 


by DON FRANKS and 
GRANT MORGAN 

THE COUNCIL of Trade 
Unions is "stepping 
up its campaign for 
a law to replace the 
Employment Contracts 
Act", proclaims its lat¬ 
est newsletter. 

If this is the first you’ve 
heard of the campaign, 
you’re not alone. 

Few union officials and 
no workers were invited to 
the CTU’s media launch, 
and the event was reported 
in a single paragraph at the 
back of the papers. 

The media had little 
interest in the CTU cam¬ 
paign because it’s simply 
not news. The CTU’s “al¬ 
ternative” to the Contracts 
Act is mostly a word-for- 
word rehash of the Con¬ 
tracts Act itself. 

A very few clauses of 
the CTU’s Workplace Re¬ 
lations Bill are better than 
the Contracts Act, like 
easier jobsite access for 
union officials and a call 
for “fair bargaining”. 

Union officials see these 
as important gains. That’s 
because the officials’ rela¬ 
tively privileged position 
hinges on them remaining 


negotiators between work¬ 
ers and bosses. 

For workers, however, 
these clauses are much less 
significant. That’s because 
workers only win real im¬ 
provements by taking mass 
actions. 

Yet it’s in the area of 
allowing workers more 
freedom to take mass ac¬ 
tions that the CTU’s Work¬ 
place Relations Bill is at 
its worst. 

The CTU bill copies 
the Contracts Act’s harsh 
penalties on workers tak¬ 
ing unlawful strikes. The 
maximum penalties are 
three months in jail, a fine 
of $10,000 and the seizure 
of property (which, pre¬ 
sumably, could include a 
worker’s home). 

And exactly what ac¬ 
tions are deemed "illegal” 
is defined just as tightly as 
the Contracts Act, except 
for granting workers the 
right to strike for multi¬ 
employer contracts. 

And even this single ex¬ 
ception only appeared af¬ 
ter Socialist Worker kicked 
up a stink about the CTU 
bill last year. 

If the CTU bill was 
to become law, workers 
could be jailed, fined and 


penalised just as easily as 
they can be today under 
the Contracts Act. 

Yet, in a seven-page 
summary of their 56-page 
bill, CTU leaders describe 
their gutless sell-out as 
“designed to empower 
workers”. 

How’s that for bare¬ 
faced cheek? 

Job delegates should 
demand that their union 
officials circulate full cop¬ 
ies of both the CTU bill 
and the Contracts Act 
so workers can compare 
them, instead of being fed 
CTU propaganda. 

And then, after they’ve 
seen that Socialist Worker 
is telling the truth about 
the CTU bill, resolutions 
should be passed asking 
their union to have nothing 
to do with it. 

The positive alternative 
is to build a mass campaign 
against the government’s 
latest attacks on workers’ 
rights. If successful, this 
would flow onto further 
campaigns to win back 
what we’ve lost under the 
Contracts Act. 

It’s grassroots actions 
that can turn the Contracts 
Act into a dead letter. 


CTU union 
reconsiders 
CTU bill 

A RANK-and-file member 
of the Service & Food 
Workers Union who 
objected to the Work¬ 
place Relations Bill called 
on his union to call a 
meeting and reassess 
its support for the CTU's 
draft law. 

This request was 
considered by the SFWU 
national executive, who 
recommended that the 
union adopt its own 
independent position on 
an alternative to the Con¬ 
tracts Act. 

This will be discussed 
at meetings of SFWU 
members and staff in 
each region. 

At the end of this 
consultation process, the 
August meeting of the 
SFWU national executive 
will adopt a final policy. 

When deciding its 
policy, the SFWU will con¬ 
sider both the CTU bill 
and the alternative paper 
soon to be published by 
the Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion. 

The TUF paper is due 
out in early July. A draft 
seen by Socialist Worker 
contains searching criti¬ 
cisms of the Workplace 
Relations Bill. 

SFWU members should 
find out when meetings 
are to be held in their 
region and go along, 
arguing for a fighting 
alternative to the CTU's 
mimicry of the Contracts 
Act. 

This reassessment 
is important, since the 
SFWU is one of the CTU's 
most powerful affiliates. 

Workers in other 
unions should do what 
the rank-and-file member 
of the SFWU did. They 
should ask their unions 
to reject the Workplace 
Relations Bill as being lit¬ 
tle better than the hated 
Contracts Act. 
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★ THE UNION TRADITION 


what socialists say about... 


‘What will you 
do on your job?’ 


A world without bludgers 


THE WEAK leadership 
coming from many 
unions raises the 
question: What's the 
best union organisa¬ 
tion for rank-and-file 
workers? Long-time 
union activist DON 
FRANKS recalls the 
history of the Wel¬ 
lington Trades Council 
and the union tradi¬ 
tions that need reviv¬ 
ing today. 

I was a car workers' del¬ 
egate to the Wellington 
Trades Council during 
the seventies. 

Trades Hall was 
packed out every month 
as delegates reported 
disputes, invited support 
and debated the merits 
and tactics of struggles. 

It wasn't just a talk¬ 
ing shop. The unwritten 
rule was - if you weren’t 
going to organise your 
own union members, 
then you didn’t make 
long speeches. 

If someone just 
talked without any 
action, sooner or later 
they’d face the question: 
“What will you do on 
your job?” 

The Trades Coun¬ 
cil initiated and 
organised campaigns 
around workers" issues. 
Delegates would take 
time off work to visit 
unorganised jobs, speak 
to workers’ meetings 
and distribute campaign 
leaflets. 

The council was 
widely known and 
respected among rank- 
and-file workers. 

Not just industrial 
matters, like wages, 
were debated. A let¬ 
ter from any affiliate 
was enough to put 
any subject on the 
agenda. 

Important political 
issues like apartheid, 
women’s right to abor¬ 
tion and nuclear testing 
were debated. 

The council wasn’t 
just composed of 
paid union officials. 
Each union elected its 
delegates in its own 
way. The more militant 
unions, like the whar- 
fies and the drivers 
and my one, brought in 


delegates from the shop 
floor. 

As a result, the 
debate was connected to 
what rank-and-file work¬ 
ers were demanding 
back on their jobs. 

The council wasn't 
perfect. For instance, 
some delegates wasted 
time grandstanding, 
while others used it to 
advance a Labour Party 
career. 

Despite its weak¬ 
nesses, the Trades 
Council was an impor¬ 
tant forum for workers" 
political debate, an 
organising centre for 
mass campaigns and a 
link between workers on 
different jobs. 

Although formally 
structured into the 
union centre of the 
day, the Federation of 
Labour, the council 
had a life of its own. It 
wasn’t dependent on 
the conservative FoL 
leadership. 

I remember FoL 
leader Tom Skinner, 
after an absence of four 
years, coming to tell us 
to vote Labour. He had 
the grace to be slightly 
embarrassed about his 
long time away. 

But he needn’t have 
been. I don’t think any 
of us missed him one 
little bit. 

■ IT'S TRUE that, in 
the era Don talks 
about, there was no 
Contracts Act or mass 
unemployment. It's 
harder for unions to 
organise today. 

But that doesn't 
devalue the union 
traditions he speaks 
about. 

The things that 
made the Trades 
Council important 
- regular meetings, 
delegate involvement, 
open debate and mass 
campaigning - can and 
must be done today. 

The ceaseless 
attacks from govern¬ 
ments and bosses 
make it vital to 
rebuild militant union 
organisation. And 
the seething discon¬ 
tent among workers 
makes this an achiev¬ 
able objective. 


IMAGINE A world without bludgers. 
A world where we enjoyed the full 
value of our collective labours, and 
no-one was impoverished or mar¬ 
ginalised. Wonderful! 

On government orders, Income 
Support has unleashed an advertising 
campaign against “welfare cheats”. 

The ripoffs of these bludgers, we’re 
led to believe, imposes a huge burden 
on all honest people. 

So what’s the cost? Well... Income 
Support has been able to prove that, 
so far this year, beneficiaries got $65 
million more than they were allowed. 
But most of it, they admit, was due to 
overpayment mistakes on their part, not 
beneficiary fraud. 

According to former customs minis¬ 
ter Neil Kirton, winding back the clocks 
of imported Japanese cars is easily NZ’s 
biggest fraud, worth billions of dollars. 

Yet cabinet recently stopped Cus¬ 
toms odometer checks. This amounts to 
decriminalising clocking and bestowing 
the blessing of government on the busi¬ 
ness fraudsters. 

Clearly, there’s one law for pov¬ 
erty stricken beneficiaries forced into 
a small-time fiddle to feed the family 
and another law for big-time car sales 
hustlers who’re in a hurry to make their 
next million. 

We’re not suggesting that going after 
clocking fraudsters will fix the problems 
facing working class families. It won’t. 

But only a society built on basic in¬ 
equalities and injustices could protect 
millionaire fraudsters while persecuting 
victims of the marketplace. 

Marketplace 

The marketplace. Buying and sell¬ 
ing. Where everything has a money 
value - including the labour power of 
workers. 

And that’s key to understanding the 
process of exploitation which delivers 
fabulous wealth and power to a tiny 
minority while imposing insecurity and 
hardship on the working class majority. 

On the labour market, workers’ abil¬ 
ity to produce is purchased for around 
what it takes to maintain a labour 
force for the boss. This covers the price 
of most necessities, like food, clothes, 
housing and transport, plus the cost of 
raising the kids - the next generation 
of wage slaves. 

Yet workers produce more values 
in the course of a week’s labour than 
the combined equivalent of their 
week’s pay and the other costs of their 
employer. 

This surplus would go to the workers 
who produced it - if workers ran society. 


But we don’t. 

Instead, the bosses get down on the 
surplus produced by workers. It’s the 
source of their profits. That’s exploita¬ 
tion. 

So there’s never a “fair day’s pay for 
a fair day’s work”. That’s simply impos¬ 
sible in a system built on the legalised 
theft of the collective output of society’s 
producers - the workers. 

And the chains on workers are getting 
heavier. As the marketplace becomes 
more global, and competition between 
the bosses gets more cut-throat, it’s 
the workers who’re driven harder for 
less pay. 

As the economic crisis in Asia 
spreads, workers in NZ and elsewhere 
are more vulnerable to layoffs and 
casualisation. 

Shipley’s Coalition wants to use the 
growing army of unemployed as a bat¬ 
tering ram against paid workers. That’s 
why work-for-dole is suddenly flavour of 
the month among Right-wingers. 

Rubbish 

The government says work-for-dole 
is fair because it means beneficiaries put 
something back into “the community” 
instead of bludging off taxpayers. But 
that, of course, is rubbish. 

The real aims of work-for-dole are to 
leverage wage rates downwards, terrorise 
workers into accepting casualisation and 
keep the unemployed “work ready” to 
plug labour shortages when the economy 
picks up again. 

The futures of employed and unem¬ 
ployed members of the working class are 
tightly intertwined. 

If the government can convince a lot 
of workers that beneficiaries are bludg¬ 
ers and cheats, then work-for-dole can 
appear to be a sensible policy. And that 
spells disaster for workers. 

But if workers and their unions or¬ 
ganise against work-for-dole, a dagger 
will be removed from their throats. And 
bonds of unity between employed and 
unemployed are what’s needed to break 
the chains of wage slavery. 

A united working class has the power 
to get rid of society’s real bludgers - the 
profit-hungry bosses. 

Just imagine a society without bosses. 
It would be a world of freedom, a world 
of plenty for everyone. 

To get there, we need realistic dreams 
and we need practical organising. The 
starting point is to join up with the social¬ 
ists and take part in today’s struggles as 
a battler for tomorrow’s society without 
bludgers. 

■ GRANT MORGAN 
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international news 


More unrest in Indonesia 
as IMF intervenes 


THE NEW government 
in Indonesia which 
took over after the fall 
of the dictator Suharto 
is in deep trouble. 

Big business hoped 
that, after the recent up¬ 
rising, the new president 
Jusuf Habibie could act 
as a fresh face pushing 
through essentially the 
same policies. 

International Mon¬ 
etary Fund boss Hubert 
Neiss flew to Jakarta to 
negotiate the resump¬ 
tion of economic reforms 
before he hands over the 
next loan instalment. 

But as he talked with 
Habibie, hundreds of 
thousands protested in 
Indonesia’s second city, 
Surabaya, calling for Ha¬ 
bibie to go. A week later, 
10,000 striking workers 
clashed with police in 
the city. 

Many Indonesians are 
coming to see the IMF as 
the enemy also. Set up in 
1944, the IMF provides 
short-term loans to cri¬ 
sis-torn countries like 
Indonesia. 

Controller 

It also acts as the 
world’s “finance control¬ 
ler”. Without the IMF’s 
blessing, other interna¬ 
tional lenders won’t offer 
loans either. 

To get the IMF stamp 
of approval, governments 
must agree to follow IMF 
policies. But what the 
IMF prescribes are “more 
market” reforms. 

These tend to make 
the problems worse at 
the same time as they 
push the cost of economic 
failure onto workers and 
the poor. 

As a condition for cash, 
the IMF is demanding the 
removal of food subsidies 
in Indonesia, to be started 
later this year. 

It claims the “more 
market” reforms are 



INDONESIAN STUDENTS celebrate the overthrow 
of general Suharto. Now protests are starting 
against the dictator's successor, Jusuf Habibie. 


to help fix Indonesia’s 
economy. 

But former IMF econ¬ 
omist Davison Budhoo 
has stated: “The Fund’s 
aim is first and foremost 
to secure the interests of 
developed countries.” 

The IMF is trying to 
protect the Indonesian 
interests of rich investors 
in countries like America, 
Japan, Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand at the 
expense of the ordinary 
people. 

Suharto’s attempt to 
implement IMF cuts to 
fuel subsidies, however, 
saw him ousted. 

Habibie has already 
been forced to free some 
political prisoners and 
allow trade unions to 
organise. And his own 
massive wealth is coming 
under scrutiny. 

Disgracefully, the 
main opposition politi¬ 
cians, Megawati Sukar¬ 
noputri and Amien Rais, 
are refusing to focus the 
continuing demands for 
real change. 

But with food prices 
set to spiral further and 
increasing disenchant¬ 
ment with Habibie, the 
process of change in In¬ 
donesia may be far from 
finished. 


■ AUSTRALIA 


Racists gain 

PAULINE HANSON'S 
racist One Nation Party 
picked up 25% of the 
vote in the Queensland 
election, held on June 13. 

One Nation is riddled 
with known fascists 
who've been implicated 
in racist bashings. 

A huge wave of pro¬ 
tests in 1997 shut down 
One Nation meetings. 

Her party split and her 
nationwide popularity 
fell to 3% at the start of 
this year. 

But she's been able 
to rebuild because the 
media, the cops and 
the politicians have 
defended her "right" to 
organise and express her 
racist filth. 

Mainstream politicians 
have helped Hanson by 
echoing her scapegoat¬ 
ing claims that immi¬ 
grants cause unemploy¬ 
ment and Aboriginals get 
pampered. 

Hanson is planning 
a speaking tour of New 
Zealand to set up a One 
Nation clone party on 
this side of the Tasman. 
We need to give her the 
sort of "welcome" that 
sends her scurrying back. 


Strike wave 
hits Greece 

AS THE Greek economy spins into crisis, an 
explosion of workers' anger has erupted at 
the Pasok (Labour) government of Costas 
Simitis. PANOS GARGANOS, editor of our 
sister paper in Greece, Workers' Solidarity, 
spoke with KEVIN OVENDEN: 


OVENDEN: What is the 
mood of workers in 
Greece? 

GARGANOS: This is 
the fourth time in the 
last few months that the 
unions have been forced 
to call a 24-hour General 
Strike against the Pasok 
government’s plan for 
large-scale privatisation. 

At the moment, 
there’s an all-out strike 
in the Ionian Bank in¬ 
volving 4,000 workers. 
On May 27 we had a 24- 
hour strike by the whole 
of the public and private 
sectors. 

The action shows very 
clearly that more and 
more workers are mov¬ 
ing towards confronta¬ 
tion with Simitis. 

OVENDEN: What has 
happened to ordinary 
Pasok supporters? 

GARGANOS: First 
there was demoralisation 
with the government. 
Workers felt cheated, 
but not confident to do 
anything. 

Then, last year, there 
was a wave of strikes 
against Simitis. There was 
a lot of sympathy for the 
strikers, but it was fairly 
passive. 

This year, people are 
prepared to take solidar¬ 
ity strike action. 

The government’s at¬ 
tacks have provoked a 
split in Pasok’s union 
front. At the moment 
the Athens labour cen¬ 
tre is holding elections 
and Left-wing members 
of Pasok are running 
against the official party 
ticket. 

So the anger and the 
strikes are beginning to 
affect the Left politi¬ 


cally. Opinion polls show 
increased support for the 
smaller parties to the Left 
of Pasok, but not for the 
conservatives. 

OVENDEN: How has 
the Socialist Workers 
Organisation in Greece 
(SEK) been able to re¬ 
late to this? 
GARGANOS: We’ve 
had to do two things at 
the same time. First, or¬ 
ganising solidarity for the 
strikers. 

Union leaders give 
verbal support to the 
strikers or are calling 
token actions, but there’s 
a big vacuum on the 
ground. 

We’ve got Ionian 
Bank strikers talking to 
hospital workers, Olym¬ 
pic Airways workers, bus 
workers and so on. 

Second, people are 
turning to the Left. But 
it doesn’t mean they are 
breaking from Labour 
Party-type ideas straight 
away. 

People still think there 
may be a parliamentary 
alternative, either from 
inside Pasok or from the 
smaller Left parties. 

Because the revolt 
against Pasok’s govern¬ 
ment in the 1980s was 
dominated by parliamen¬ 
tary ideas, it ended up in 
defeat and handing power 
to the conservatives. 

We’re arguing that 
needn’t happen this time. 
But that means workers 
building on their own 
strengths and offering a 
way out of the crisis on 
workers’ terms. 

All this requires the 
ideas of workers’ revo¬ 
lution and fighting for 
socialism from below. 
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dole slavery 


Turning the clock 
back a century 

EILEEN McATEE, a sole parent with two boys aged three 
and two, must now attend yearly "hassle" interviews to 
keep her benefit. When her youngest reaches six, she 
must look for part-time work and may be compelled to do 
unpaid "community" work. She says the Coalition's benefit 
changes won't help people find jobs with decent pay. As 
well, "it's undervaluing parenting in its own right". 



by GRANT MORGAN 

SHIPLEY HAS made wel¬ 
fare "reform" a defining 
feature of her rule. 

Every Right-wing gov¬ 
ernment wants to cut ben¬ 
efits. The Coalition is no 
different. Those benefits 
paying a little more than 
the pitifully low dole are 
being trimmed, shoving 
beneficiaries further below 
the poverty line. 

But the new element 
in Shipley's programme 
is the replacement of 
unemployed, sickness 
and invalid benefits by 
a "community wage" on 
October 1. 

The recipients of the 
"community wage", plus 
sole parents with children 
over six, must be prepared 
to work 20 hours a week 
in "community" projects. 

They will get an extra 
$21 for this work, which 
won't cover job costs like 
transport and child-mind¬ 
ing. 

Beneficiaries are now 
being "work tested" to see 
what labour the authori¬ 
ties consider they can do. 

Even those on the 
invalid benefit, who are 
more than 75% disabled, 
are ordered to attend 
interviews and asked to 
identify their work "goals". 

Beneficiaries labelled as 
uncooperative have their 
benefits chopped. 

A wave of fear has rip¬ 
pled through the ranks of 
beneficiaries - and with 
good reason. 

Even before the official 
start of the "community 
wage" on October 1, it 
has caused a lot of human 
misery. 

And there's much more 
to come - unless Shipley's 
welfare blitz is derailed by 
mass opposition. 


★ WANT TO put up 
Socialist Worker posters 
opposing dole slavery? 
Two posters are in 
English, one in Samoan. 
Phone (09) 6343 984 or 
write to PO Box 13-685 
Auckland. 


A NEW "social contract" is 
being imposed on benefi¬ 
ciaries. 

To qualify for financial 
support from the state, benefi¬ 
ciaries must fulfil “individual 
responsibilities” towards the 
state. 

This takes welfare back¬ 
wards by more than a century. 
It reincarnates the spirit of 
England’s Vietorian-era “poor 
laws”, which denied relief to 
the jobless unless they entered 
workhouses where their rights 
were stripped away. 

Today in Aotearoa, unem¬ 
ployment is over 7% of the 
labour force and rising. The 
jobs aren't there to be had. 

Under the “community 
wage” scheme, 350,000 people 
on unemployment, sickness, 
invalid and domestic purposes 
benefits are facing unpaid. 


forced labour. 

Union economist Peter Har¬ 
ris likens their lack of rights to 
“periodic detention workers”. 

It’s “slave labour”, says 
unemployed activist Sue Brad¬ 
ford. 

And life will become tough¬ 
er for those in jobs as well. 

The State Services Commis¬ 
sion estimates that one waged 
job will be lost for every four 
“community wage” jobs cre¬ 
ated. 

The Reserve Bank says low 
wages will be pushed down 
even more. 

These state departments 
aren’t known for their sympa¬ 
thy to the working class. The 
outcome will be worse than 
they’re predicting. 

The “community wage” 
scheme is a threat to every 
working class family. 


Unions are 
the key 

SOME ORGANISATIONS have al¬ 
ready signalled their willingness 
to put dole slaves to work. 

They include councils (like 
Manukau and Hamilton), Maori 
trust boards (like Ngai Tahu) and 
community groups (like Waitakere 
Wardens). 

But there’s huge opposition 
to work-for-dole from voluntary 
welfare groups. 

The Federation of Voluntary 
Welfare Organisations represents 
about 140 groups, including heavy¬ 
weights like CCS, IHC and Barnar- 
dos. Its president, Pat Hanley, says 
“many of our organisations will not 
want to participate” in dole slave 
schemes. 

The influential Council of Social 
Services is also opposed. 

Moves are under way to set 
up a national register of groups 
employing dole slaves. The idea is 
to “name and shame” them, and 
maybe picket sites where dole 
slaves are working. 

Purse strings 

That’s good - but, on its own, it’s 
unlikely to win. The government 
holds the purse strings, and funding 
will be squeezed out of voluntary 
groups that don’t play ball. 

Over time, this will mute opposi¬ 
tion to work-for-dole and push more 
organisations into taking on dole 
slaves - unless the unions throw 
themselves into the struggle. 

Aotearoa’s two union centres, 
the Council of Trade Unions and 
the Trade Union Federation, have 
declared their opposition to work- 
for-dole. That’s a start. 

And TUF has done some cam¬ 
paigning through its affiliated 
united front, Jobs With Justice. 

But much more is needed from 
TUF and especially the CTU, which 
covers 200,000 workers. 

If the unions declared war 
on work-for-dole, and picketed, 
blacked and struck organisations 
which used dole slaves, then the 
government’s policy would be 
quickly reduced to tatters. 

That’s the demand all unionists 
should be placing on their leaders. 

The time to act is now. Pass 
resolutions in your union opposing 
dole slavery and promising practi¬ 
cal action. 
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Cabinet orders invalid beneficiaries to be ‘hassled’ 


by GRANT MORGAN 

INVALID BENEFICIARIES face a witch hunt 
as the government tightens eligibility 
and work-testing rules. 

From September, says the govern¬ 
ment, there will be stricter criteria for 
the country's 48,000 invalid beneficiaries. 
They will have to be totally blind or per¬ 
manently or severely restricted in their 
capacity to work. 

If they're found by a doctor to be able 
to work for more than 15 hours a week, 
they will be taken off the invalid benefit. 

But Medical Association chair Dr Anton 
Wiles says the invalid benefit isn't being 
abused and eligibility rules are already 
tough. 

To qualify, a person must be certified 
as 75% disabled by two doctors, one a 
nominee of Social Welfare. 

Dave Henderson, chief executive of 
Assembly of People with Disabilities, said 
the government is reviewing access to 
invalid benefits without providing sys¬ 
tems to support the disabled in employ¬ 
ment. 

For instance, he said, those invalid 
beneficiaries deemed able to work 15 
hours a week will be transfered to the 
dole without compensation for the extra 
costs caused by their disabilities. 

Changing benefits "doesn't make the 
disability go away", said Henderson. 

From November, work tests for invalid 
beneficiaries will be trialled. 

Social welfare minister Roger Sowry 
said no-one would be spared under the 
trial. It will be compulsory for invalids 
chosen to participate in work testing. 

These changes would allow the gov¬ 
ernment to "help and hassle" beneficiar¬ 
ies into work, said the minister. 

The horror stories on these pages are a 
result of invalid beneficiaries being has¬ 
sled by Income Support on government 
orders. 

And the problem will grow bigger 
after September. That's when Shipley's 
Coalition cracks down even harder on the 
most vulnerable people in Aotearoa. 

This is the disgusting reality of a Right- 
wing government committed to the free 
market - which isn't "free" at all for the 
victims of a heartless profits-not-people 
system. 


Tfragic death of person with epilepsy 


‘I had a major seizure outside 
Income Support’ 


MURRAY BAYER, an 
invalid beneficiary, 
died ten days after 
a "work focus" in¬ 
terview with Income 
Support triggered 
a series of epileptic 
seizures. 

"The seizures were 
triggered by the stress 
put on him by the inter¬ 
view,” his caregiver of 
seven years, Veronica 
Rota, told Socialist 
Worker. 

Murray, a 37-year- 
old Aucklander, suf¬ 
fered from severe 
epilepsy and episodic 
blackouts. He lived at 
Miller Home, a chari¬ 
table trust which pro¬ 
vides residential care 
for six people with 
epilepsy and multiple 
disabilities. 

Income Support 
sent Murray a letter 
telling him to attend an 
interview. 

He asked for Rota, 
his caregiver at Miller 
Home, to be present as 
a support person. But 
Income Support told 
her not to come. 

So, on May 21, Mur¬ 
ray went alone to the 
Dominion Road office 
of Income Support. 

He carried a letter 
from Rota which out¬ 
lined his disabilities 
and said “workshop 
structures” had proven 
“dangerous both to his 
health and staff around 
him”. 

Writing about his 
experience the day be¬ 
fore he died, Murray 
stated: “No notice was 
taken of the letter writ¬ 
ten by Veronica.” 

Instead, the inter¬ 
viewer got him to sign 


a “contract” promising 
to “consider going to 
Workbridge re work”. 

Workbridge spe¬ 
cialises in finding jobs 
for people with dis¬ 
abilities. 

Murray wrote of 
feeling "threatened” 
by the interviewer’s 
insistence that he go to 
Workbridge. 

His notes record the 
interviewer telling him: 
“If you say no I want 
to know why.” This, he 
wrote, really meant: 
“You had better say 
yes.” 

Several days after¬ 
wards, Murray talked 
with Rota about why 
he agreed to go to 
Workbridge. 

“Murray told me he 
was fearful of losing his 
benefit and having to 
move out of his home,” 
Rota recalled. 

In his account of 
what had taken place, 
Murray wrote: “I left 
meeting feeling very 
upset. I had a major 
seizure outside Income 
Support office after 
the meeting plus two 
more when I arrived 
home, the third causing 
hospitalisation.” 

An ambulance 
picked him up near 
Income Support, took 
him home, then onto 
Auckland Hospital 
where he stayed for 
six days. 

Rota reported that, 
before the Income Sup¬ 
port interview, Murray 
was “stabilised”, with 
about one seizure a 
week. But afterwards, 
in his remaining ten 
days of life, he had nine 
attacks. 

Murray talked with 


■ MURRAY BAYER 
and an extract 
from the let¬ 
ter he penned 
the day before 
he died after a 
series of epileptic 
seizures. These 
were triggered by 
an Income Sup¬ 
port interview. 

He wrote: 'I left 
meeting feeling 
very upset. I had 
a major seizure 
outside Income 
Support office.' 
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Miller Home’s trust 
board about what had 
happened at Income 
Support. “He said his 
seizures had been trig¬ 
gered by the interview,” 
Rota said. 

On May 29, the trust 
board penned a letter 
to the government, In¬ 
come Support and the 
Labour Party which 
criticised the refusal to 
allow a support person 
to go with Murray to 
the interview. It called 
for a change in the 
“unfeeling attitude” of 
Income Support. 

Just two days later 
Murray was dead. 

Rota links Murray’s 


death with the “culture 
being set up inside In¬ 
come Support”. This, 
she says, is a product of 
“government policy”. 

But the general 
manager of Income 
Support, Ray Smith, 
stated: “It’s quite ir¬ 
responsible to link the 
tragic death of this man 
with the actions of In¬ 
come Support.” 

According to Smith, 
accounts of the inter¬ 
view “were very posi¬ 
tive”. 

But that’s not how 
Murray saw it. The 
day before he died, he 
wrote scathingly about 
the tactics employed 


by Income Support 
to make him sign a 
contract to go to Work- 
bridge. 

It was, he wrote, a 
“very cunning meth¬ 
od of making official 
agreement”. 


★ KNOW OF 
anyone shafted 
by the welfare 
"reforms"? Tell 
Socialist Worker. 
Phone the editor 
(09) 6343 984 or 
write to PO Box 
13-685 Auckland. 


Will the PSA fight? 


INCOME SUPPORT, Employment 
Service and Community Em¬ 
ployment Group are being inte¬ 
grated into "one-stop shops". 

This, says the government, will 
help to get beneficiaries “work 
ready”. 

Translated, it means a more 
centralised drive to force benefi¬ 
ciaries into unpaid “community” 
work and also into casual or part- 
time jobs that don’t pay much 
more than the dole. 

The union covering workers 
in these three departments is the 
Public Service Association. 

Last month, the PSA brought 
together 25 job delegates from 
around the country to discuss the 
one-stop shops. 


The delegates felt the one-stop 
shops had the potential to provide 
improved access and services for 
beneficiaries. 

However, they were nervous 
that the government’s welfare 
policy means the integrated serv¬ 
ice will become “negatively” fo¬ 
cused on punishing beneficiaries. 

There is a “yawning gap be¬ 
tween where the new department 
appears to be heading, and where 
members think it should go,” says 
PSA social services sector organ¬ 
iser Julie Wake. 

These rank-and-file concerns 
show the potential for the PSA 
to lead a fightback against the 
government’s attacks on benefici¬ 
aries which its own members are 
supposed to implement. 


LIES & MORE LIES 


A SCARE about a "blowout" in 
social spending - that's what 
the government is trying to 
whip up to justify its crack¬ 
down on beneficiaries. 

The very first page of Ship¬ 
ley's Code of Social Responsibil¬ 
ity states: "The taxpayer has 
been spending more and more 
on government programmes 
for social services. In 1980 we 
spent $4.5 billion. In 1990 we 
spent $18 billion. Today we 
spend $25 billion." 

That amounts to a 456% 
rise in spending on health, 
education and welfare. We're 
left with the scary impression 
that the government's social 
spending has blown out of 
control. 

In fact, the Code's crude 
numbers create a totally false 
impression. 

As a proportion of gross 
domestic product, the govern¬ 
ment's social spending has risen 
by only 2.3% since 1980 (from 
22.3% to 24.6%). 

Virtually all of this tiny 


increase went on social welfare 
(including superannuation), 
which inched up from 11% of 
GDP in 1980 to 13.2% now. 

This rise of 2.2% in social 
welfare spending is 
criminally small in 
comparison to the 
mammoth rise in the 
number of jobless. 

Since 1980, the rate 
of unemployment has 
soared by 350% (from 
2% of the workforce to 
over 7%). 

Over the last two 
decades, governments 
have depressed the 
purchasing power of 
benefits. The system 
never stops victimising 
beneficiaries, just as it 
never stops exploiting 
workers. 

The way the govern¬ 
ment interprets the 
numbers usually falls 
into one of three cat¬ 
egories - lies, more lies 
and damned lies. 


DYING MAN SENT 
TO JOBS AGENCY 

1 was spun out 9 


"THEY SHAFTED me. I 
feel so bitter about it. 
It's so demeaning." 

That’s how Income 
Support was described 
by a dying man in In¬ 
vercargill. 

He talked to Social¬ 
ist Worker on condition 
that his real name wasn’t 
used, out of fear it would 
“come back” on his teen¬ 
age son. So let’s call him 
“Mark”. 

Mark suffers from 
congestive heart failure, 
chronic open airways dis¬ 
ease and chronic asthma. 
His kidneys are failing, 
and he’s been given four 
or five months to live by 
his doctors. 

He’s on an invalid 
benefit, and Income Sup¬ 
port knows his condition 
is terminal. 

“It’s got terminal on 
my papers,” he said. 

Yet, at his recent an¬ 
nual interview. Income 
Support made Mark sign 
an “agreement” promis¬ 
ing to contact Work- 
bridge. This agency tries 
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to find jobs for people 
with disabilities. 

“I was spun out,” he 
said. 

The Income Support 
interviewer had quizzed 
him over his “goals” in 
life and appeared deter¬ 
mined to “get everyone 
out to work”, Mark re¬ 
called. 

“It was like a hard 
sell from the staff mem¬ 
ber, who admitted she’d 
been to seminars on 
what they’re to do with 
their case load.” 

Because it was a “sys¬ 
tematic approach”, he 
believes his case is “typi¬ 
cal”, not a mistake by an 
individual interviewer. 

“It’s deliberate by the 
government and Income 
Support.” 

After the interview 
he enlisted the help of 
a hospital social worker, 
who got Workbridge to 
tell Income Support that 
Mark was “not suitable 
for work”. 

He thought it had all 
been sorted out. Three 
weeks later, however, 
his invalid benefit wasn’t 
paid into his account. 

Mark contacted In¬ 
come Support, who said 
the benefit hadn't been 
renewed because he 
hadn’t been to the doc¬ 
tor. This wasn’t correct. 

“The doctor rang In¬ 
come Support and told 
them I’d been, and that 
he'd been paid for the 
visit by Income Sup¬ 
port,” he said. 

Mark’s benefit was 
reinstated, but he be¬ 
lieves “it was a kick at 
me over calling in an 
outside organisation” to 
scuttle the Workbridge 
“hard sell”. 

“It sucks. It really 
sucks,” he stated. “What 
happened to me is part 
of the total dismantling 
of the social welfare 
state. The government 
is further to the Right 
than Right.” 
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review 


■ TV Series - The New Zealand Wars 

Bringing history 
out of the museum 



JAMES BELICH, Auckland University historian and 
writer of The New Zealand Wars 


by GRANT BROOKES 

THE FIRST episode of The New 
Zealand Wars screened on TV 
One on June 8. 

The five-part series has been 
heavily promoted and, if the first 
instalment is anything to go by, it 
lives up to the hype for once. 

The series is written and pre¬ 
sented by Auckland University 
history professor, James Belich. 

There’s a kind of history that 
“sucks the life out”, said Belich. 
He wanted The New Zealand 
Wars to relate the “life and en¬ 
ergy in the past”. 

He also wanted the series 
to correct the “myth” that New 
Zealand was “a paradise of racial 
harmony”. 

Episode one succeeded bril¬ 
liantly in bringing the past to life. 
It related a real sense that people 
create history. 


It traced the start of the wars 
in Northland, from the first 
clashes between Maori and 
Pakeha in the Bay of Islands to 
the battle of Ruapekapeka Pa 
in 1846. 

It showed Hone Heke defy¬ 
ing every attempt to defend 
the flagpole at Russell, cutting 
it down three times. Maori and 
Pakeha then looted Russell 
together after the well-to-do 
had fled. 

It showed Heke and Kawiti 
undefeated after a campaign by 
the best troops the British Em¬ 
pire could muster. 

Computer-generated images, 
music and paintings from the 
period along with diary extracts 
of participants conveyed all this 
with the flavour of the times. 

Significantly, the programme 
also included interviews with 
Maori descendants. All along, 


Maori have preserved a differ¬ 
ent account of history than the 
“racial harmony” version. 

And it cut to scenes of the 
battle sites as they are today to 
bring the story into the present. 


Viewers saw the bullet holes that 
still dot the walls of Russell’s old 
buildings. 

However, the programme did 
overlook some important issues. 
Belich introduced it with the 
remark: "They made history, we 
forgot it.” 

But “we” didn’t decide to 
forget. The real history of the 
New Zealand Wars - and of the 
process of colonisation that has 
continued after the shooting 
stopped - has been covered up. 

The programme didn’t ex¬ 
plain that the real story was 
buried to discourage latter-day 
Maori from following Heke’s 
and Kawiti’s inspiring example 
and fighting their oppressors. 

And it glorified the "heroism” 
of Maori warrior and British sol¬ 
dier alike. It didn’t mention that 
Maori were bravely defending 
their right to self-determination 
while the soldiers were fighting 
to impose unjust laws. 

Despite these shortcomings, 
The New Zealand Wars is shaping 
up to be a television treat. 

TV bosses usually say that all 
the “market” is interested in is 
sport, sensationalist “real TV” 
shows and the other drivel they 
pump out. 

But the first episode of this 
historical documentary set radio 
talkback buzzing the next day. 

Catch the remaining episodes 
on Mondays, 8.30pm on TV One. 


■ Book - Takaparawhau: The People’s Story 

Recollections from the fight for Maori land 


by ROGER FOWLER 

THERE'S A valuable collection of stories, pho¬ 
tographs, anecdotes and reminiscences of 35 
participants in Takaparawhau - The People's 
Story, about the epic 506-day occupation of 
Bastion Point. 

The book has been released to commemorate 
the 20th anniversary of the brutal police and army 
eviction of the protesters on 25 May 1978. 

Not often do the views of those who did the hard 
graft to consolidate and build such a brave struggle 
have the chance to be heard. 

Many of the stories in this book bring to life 
moving accounts of the anguish and exhilaration, 
perseverance, selfless dedication, comradeship and 
commitment to the take of those who were there.The 
book also honours those who have passed on. 

The Ngati Whatua fight to stop the Muldoon 
government’s carve up of Bastion Point “real es¬ 
tate” for the developers and speculators struck a 
chord with people from all walks of life. 

Every time the protesters reached out to poten¬ 
tial allies - especially working people, Maori and 
Pakeha - massive support added extra strength to 
our struggle. 


Food, building materials, plants, leaflets, peti¬ 
tions and donations flowed in from unions, marae, 
students, neighbours, political groups and churches. 
The unions’ “green ban” halted the planned road 
works and development. 

Bastion Point became a focal point in the class 
struggle against the National government. Ordi¬ 
nary people were making a defiant stand against 
gross injustice. The widespread support we re¬ 
ceived was a major embarrassment for Muldoon. 

Rarely off the front pages, the issue simply 
refused to go away. 

Although the 600 police and their demolition 
gang cleared away the protest village before our 
second winter, the fight continued. 

Protest marches and courtroom occupations re¬ 
sulted in the dropping of the 222 trespass charges, 
and eventually the land was returned. 

This publication brings together graphic 
memories from the vibrant marae that became 
a turning point in the struggle for the return of 
Maori land. 

• Available from Moko Productions, PO Box 
42-005, Orakei, Auckland. Phone 021-976 
153. Cost $25 
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letters 


■ TESTS FAIL 

WE ARE a group of primary 
teachers writing to express our 
disgust at the government's 
latest attack on the education 
sector. 

The recent green paper - As¬ 
sessment for Success in Primary 
Schools - has sinister implica¬ 
tions for the future of young 
New Zealanders and educators 
alike. 

The paper proposes national 
testing (externally referenced 
tests) for students at regular in¬ 
tervals throughout their primary 
schooling. 

These tests would involve 
pencil and paper tasks in se¬ 
lected areas of the curriculum. 

As professionals who will be 
expected to implement these 
tests, our concerns are these: 

• There is no evidence that 
they will lead to improved 
teaching and learning. 

• They will be administrative¬ 
ly burdensome and costly. 

• They cannot be compre¬ 
hensive and will disadvantage 
students with strengths in areas 
not tested and students from 
non-English speaking back¬ 
grounds. 

• Information could be used 
by the public to make com¬ 
parisons between schools and 
teachers. Boards of Trustees 
could use this information as a 
guideline when implementing 
performance pay of teachers' 
salaries. 

• Private schools and schools 
in high socio-economic areas will 
appear to be achieving better 
than other schools. 

• The booklet and response 
form for parents is predisposed 
towards particular answers. 

Comprehensive school-based 
assessments and reporting to 
parents are already occurring in 
our schools. 

A range of assessments and 
the professional judgement of 
teachers are both needed to 
determine how well students are 
achieving. 

Externally referenced tests 
will have a negative impact on 
schools' learning programmes 
and will reinforce low expecta¬ 
tions of students currently not 
achieving in those few areas 
tested. 

We urge others in the com¬ 
munity who also feel outraged 
about the underlying issues 
being proposed in this paper to 
follow our lead and oppose it. 
Response forms are available at 
all schools. 

We also intend to write to 
relevant MPs, and as a school we 
will be meeting to inform our 
community of our concerns. 

The real agenda of the 
government is thinly disguised. 


Externally referenced testing is 
the precursor to the privatisa¬ 
tion of our primary education 
system. 

□ BETH NOAKES, LINDA 
GIBSON-MARTELLETTI and PHIL- 
LIPPA WRIGHT, Auckland 

■ POLICE PROPERTY 

400 POLICE jobs face the chop 
under the government's review. 

Some workers are saying that 
we should unite with the police 
to fight any cutback in their 
numbers. 

But the police aren't "work¬ 
ers in uniform". Their main role 
is to protect private property 
rights. 

The more property someone 
has, the more the police defend 
their rights. 

When workers are on the 
picket line to defend their 
rights, the cops can be relied on 
to uphold the bosses' laws that 
legalise the use of scabs to break 
strikes. 

If workers resist, the police 
can legally break their heads 
open. 

I've been arrested four times 
in my 40 years, but have never 
been convicted of any crime. 

My arrests came for defend¬ 
ing the human rights of ordinary 
folk - fighting the closure of 
a children's hospital ward, op¬ 
posing racist sporting links with 
apartheid South Africa, occupy¬ 
ing an empty state house with 
a homeless family, defending 
everyone's right to free educa¬ 
tion. 

Always the cops were there 
to deny those rights. 

The last time I was arrested, 
during an occupation of the uni¬ 
versity registry, I was smashed so 
hard against a wall by a diligent 
constable that my front tooth 
was broken off. 

When a paper boy gets 
mugged for his bike, or a pen¬ 
sioner in a working class suburb 
is terrified by an intruder, don't 
hold your breath waiting for the 
cops. 

If you really want to see the 
police turn out pronto, chuck a 
brick through the nearest bank 
window. 

Better still, put up a picket 
line at your job and see the boss 
ring for the police. You could set 
your watch by the response. 

□ PETER HUGHES, Auckland 


Socialist Worker 

welcomes your contribu¬ 
tion. Post your letter to Box 
13-685 Auckland or fax (09) 
6343984. Please include 
address or phone number to 
verify authorship and keep it 
under 200 words. 


Thieves at work 

MAORI CARVER Paul Piripi 
with his talking pole, depict¬ 
ing a man holding his penis. 
This is one of the talking poles 
being carved in Tokoroa to 
celebrate the different ethnic 
backgrounds of people in NZ. 

Christian Heritage leader 
Graham Capill slammed it as 
"pornographic". He's laid a 
complaint with the police un¬ 
der section 124 of the Crimes 
Act, which makes it an offence 
to exhibit an offensive object 
in a public place. 

This Christian zealot wants 
to take us back to the bad old 
days when missionaries went 
around chopping off male 
genitals from Maori carvings. 

That cultural genocide was 
a necessary part of undermin¬ 
ing Maori so the land could 
be stolen from the tangata whenua and a capitalist system 
erected on it. 

Capill is playing a similar role today. If his intolerance 
towards Maori carving were to gain a popular following, it 
would put a barrier in the way of unity between Maori and 
other workers. 

And that would benefit the bosses, whose greatest fear is 
a united workers' movement. With unity comes the strength 
to reclaim the fruits of labour legally stolen from workers in 
the process of capitalist exploitation. 

Yesterday's theft of Maori culture and land, today's theft 
of workers' production - it's all for a capitalist elite. Everyone 
at the flaxroots, regardless of ethnicity, has a common enemy. 



■ UP THE TALKING POLE 

TAKE A log of wood. Add 
the creative talents of a 
gifted Maori carver. Mix 
with an idea from local 
Tokoroa people. Provide 
some tools and resources 
and Hey Presto - you've got 
a brilliant piece of artwork 
that will enhance a timber 
town. 

Not so, according to 
Christian Heritage leader 
Graham Capill. Armed with 
four phone calls opposing 
the talking pole's depiction 
of male genitals, he says 
"take it down". 

According to Mr Capill, 
"it's obscene", so the public 
mustn't see it. 

Who the hell is this de¬ 
scendant of the Inquisition? 
Does he know nothing of 
the Maori carving tradi¬ 
tion? 

For that matter, does 
he know what a penis is 


for? Has this politician 
turned art critic been potty 
trained? 

I suggest that there are 
more important things for 
Mr Capill to attend to, such 
as: 

• Massive layoffs taking 
place in the timber industry. 

• The number of families 
living on food parcels. 

• The obscene profits 
being made by the big 
companies. 

• Rack-renting landlords 
who're quite happy to see 
people living in cars and 
caravans. 

• Cutting off people 
from the hospital waiting 
lists. 

And that's just for start¬ 
ers. 

When Mr Capill attends 
to these matters, I will be¬ 
lieve that he's a Christian. 

□ BERNIE HORNFECK, 
Rotorua 
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100 years since the death of 


Born in ‘the 
atmosphere 
of social 
revolution’ 

BEN TILLET, the future Brit¬ 
ish trade union leader, be¬ 
came a friend of Eleanor 
Marx during the great dock 
strike of 1889. 

After her death he re¬ 
called that she had “lived all 
her life in the atmosphere of 
social revolution”. 

Her early years were 
dominated by her father 
writing about capital, and 
her family’s lack of it. Only 
three of Karl and Jenny 
Marx’s children survived 
into adulthood - Eleanor 
was the youngest and most 
political. 

By age 12 she already 
supported the Fenian Move¬ 
ment for Irish national lib¬ 
eration, signing her letters 
Eleanor FS (Fenian Sister) 
and going on the big pro¬ 
nationalist demonstrations 
of the 1860s. 

When Eleanor was 16 
years old the Paris Commune 
erupted onto the European 
political scene. Karl Marx 
grasped the significance of 
the Parisians’ attempt to 
“storm the heavens” and 
establish the first workers’ 
government. 

For two months, Paris 
was ruled by and for work¬ 
ing people. This experiment 
in workers’ democracy was 
crushed by the capitalist 
class. 

Eleanor was personally, as 
well as politically, involved 
in the fate of the Commune. 
Her two older sisters, Laura 
and Jenny, were married or 
engaged to French social¬ 
ists. 

Eleanor herself was ar¬ 
rested and interrogated in 
France while helping Laura 
and her children escape, 
and she later became en¬ 
gaged to the French socialist, 
Lissagaray. She translated 
his brilliant history of the 
Commune. 

The memory of this great 
struggle inspired Eleanor for 
the rest of her life. 


A revolutionary life 


ELEANOR MARX, youngest daughter of 
Karl Marx, was at the heart of workers' 
struggles in England in the 1880s as an 
active revolutionary socialist. 

On the 100th anniversary of her death, 
JUDY COX looks at her life. 


DURING THE 1860s and 1870s, 
British capitalism had ex¬ 
panded massively and the 
working class was quiet and 
complacent. 

However, the very expansion 
of the system meant that work¬ 
ers were drawn into expanding 
industries such as the railways, 
enduring horrific conditions. The 
old craft unions had an elitist 
approach, believing themselves 
above these workers, and had 
abandoned any idea of challeng¬ 
ing capitalism. 

By the 1880s, though, the 
unorganised, unskilled workers, 
who had literally nothing to lose, 
were beginning to turn to radical 
ideas in their thousands. 

Unique moment 

Uiis was a unique moment in 
socialist history. Utopian social¬ 
ism, which focused on enlighten¬ 
ing and persuading bosses to 
be fair, was dead. The Labour 
Parties of the world, promising 
gradual advance to socialism 
through Parliament, were yet 
to be born. 

It was Marxist politics which 
dominated the working class 
movement. 

Tire most important socialist 
organisation in Britain was the 
Social Democratic Federation. 
The SDF involved talented 
socialists like Eleanor Marx, 
her lover Edward Aveling and 
William Morris. 

It succeeded in bringing 
Marxist ideas to hundreds of 
thousands of newly radicalised 
workers. However, the SDF was 


distorted by nationalism and 
a sectarian attitude towards 
the day-to-day struggles of 
workers. 

H. M. Hyndman, its leader 
and founder, was a factory owner 
turned Marxist who never re¬ 
ally threw off his ruling class 
prejudices. 

Talk vs action 

While Marx believed that 
only workers could emancipate 
themselves, Hyndman argued 
that slaves could never be freed 
by other slaves. He believed the 
only serious task for socialists 
was to spread ideas about the 
socialist future, and that the fight 
for reforms in the here and now 
was largely irrelevant. 

Tire SDF was propelled to the 
Left by the radicalisation of the 
1880s, but it never outgrew these 
weaknesses. Eventually, Eleanor, 
Aveling and Morris split off and 
formed the Socialist League. 

She threw herself body and 
soul into every campaign that 
could build workers’ confidence 
and organisation. 

First there was the campaign 
for free speech, when radicals 
and socialists fought weekly bat¬ 
tles with police around Commer¬ 
cial Road and Dod Street in East 
London to defend their right to 
hold open-air street meetings. 

Irish nationalism 

Her commitment to the lib¬ 
eration of Ireland, acquired at 
an early age, remained undimin¬ 
ished. At Easter 1887, 150,000 



people demonstrated in Lon¬ 
don’s Hyde Park against British 
repression in Ireland. 

On 13 November 1887, she 
was injured when police attacked 
an unemployed demonstration. 
She expressed her outrage in a 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette:“l 
have never seen anything like 
the brutality of the police.” 

But the police intimidation 
failed. Five days later an alliance 
of radicals and socialists organ¬ 
ised a second march of 40,000. 

Then there was the tour of 
the US she and Aveling under¬ 
took in 1886. She was inspired 
by the campaign for the 8 hour 
day which focused on mass May 
Day rallies across America. 
She brought the experiences 
of American workers back to 
London’s East End. 

But ultimately it was in Lon¬ 
don’s poverty stricken East End 
that Eleanor found her political 
home. 


Socialist Worker 
is your paper! 

Where else tan you find the same mix 
of the latest news, debate and left-wing 
analysis every other week? If you're 
a new reader, or if you only pick up 
the Socialist Worker occasionally, why 
not take out a subscription? For more 
information, see the dip-out form on 
the back page 
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Eleanor Marx 


A unionist of 'courage and ability' 



THE GREAT waterfront strike of 1889 was a turn¬ 
ing point for the English working class 


IN THE summer of 1888, 
the rising anger and radi- 
calisation galvanised 
into a new movement 
inside the English work¬ 
ing class. 

Encouraged by social¬ 
ist Annie Besant, the bit¬ 
terly exploited “match 
girls” at the Bryant & May 
factory in Bow, East Lon¬ 
don, went on strike and 
won an historic victory. 

The following March 
another socialist, Will 
Thorne, organised a union 
at Beckton Gasworks. 

At the first meeting 
800 joined the union. 
By July, there were 60 
branches and a mem¬ 
bership of 20,000. With¬ 
out even striking the gas 
workers won the much 
coveted 8 hour day. 

These victories had a 
huge impact on Eleanor 
Marx’s East End, which 
became the cradle of the 
great revolt known as 
New Unionism. 

The most decisive 
event of the New Un¬ 
ionism was the great 
waterfront strike, which 
began in August 1889, 
and Eleanor was at the 
heart of it. 

The wharfies were 
among the most down¬ 
trodden, poorly organised 
workers in the country. 
Every morning they jos¬ 
tled at the dock gates 
desperately competing 
for a day’s work. 

Wharfies strike 

When they decided to 
strike for the “dockers’ 
tanner”, it was natural that 
their leader, Ben Tillet, 
turned to socialists like 
Eleanor for help. Within 
three days, 10,000 workers 
had joined the strike. 

The strikers had no 
union funds. They were 
completely dependent on 
support from other work¬ 
ers and the solidarity they 
won was extraordinary. 

At its height, 80 km 
of docks were picketed 


by 16,000 pickets with 
100,000 workers out in 
solidarity. Support was so 
strong even pawnbrokers 
stopped charging interest 
and many landlords gave 
up their rent. 

The strike discredited 
the “old fossils” of the 
tame, elitist craft unions. 
All the sectional divisions 
between workers on the 
waterfront were broken 
down, unskilled workers 
showed they could organ¬ 
ise and that militancy, not 
conciliation, won the day. 

Eleanor fired up a 
100,000-strong wharfies’ 
rally in September. But 
she wasn’t just an orator. 
She helped organise the 
collections which brought 
in nearly £12,000, and the 
international solidarity 
which included £30,000 
from Australian unions. 

As Tillet recalled: 
“During our great strike 
she worked unceasingly, 
literally day and night... 
Among all those who live 
in my memory, Eleanor 
Marx remains a vivid per¬ 
sonality, with great force 
of character, courage and 
ability.” 


She and other social¬ 
ists helped forge lasting 
union organisation from 
the heat of the struggle. 
In 1889, the wharfies es¬ 
tablished their own union 
which numbered 154,000 
within two years. 

New unions 

When women gas 
workers struck in West 
Ham, Eleanor formed the 
women’s branch of the 
Gas Workers Union, and 
was unanimously elected 
to its executive council. 

Many new unions were 
formed. For the first time 
women, shop workers, 
factory workers and trans¬ 
port workers had unions. 

In 1889, Eleanor threw 
herself into the campaign 
for the 8 hour day when 
it was launched by the 
Second International (a 
newly formed body of 
socialists). 

On May Day 1890, 
300,000 marched through 
London in support of the 
campaign. The following 
year it was 500,000. 

These were the crown¬ 
ing years of Eleanor’s life. 


Eleanor’s 

lasting 

contribution 

THE WORKING class upsurge of the 1880s that 
afforded Eleanor Marx her best years was met 
by an employers' offensive in the early 1890s. 
The movement declined and Eleanor became 
increasingly unhappy. 

The Socialist League, which Eleanor had 
helped form to overcome the sectarianism of 
England's other big socialist party, the SDF, be¬ 
came sectarian itself. 

Local branches of the League, like Eleanor's 
Bloomsbury Branch, were very active in support¬ 
ing workers' struggles but the leadership was 
resolutely opposed to involvement in strikes. 

The League collapsed in 1888. Her isolation 
increased after the death of her dear friend 
Frederick Engels in 1895. 

Her resignation from the executive of the 
Gasworkers and Labourers Union severed her 
vital link to the working class. 

On top of this, her letters reveal her grow¬ 
ing unhappiness with her former lover Edward 
Aveling. After living with her for 14 years, 
Aveling had secretly married another woman. 

On Thursday, 31 March 1898, Eleanor commit¬ 
ted suicide. She was only 43 when she died, but 
in her short life she made a massive contribution 
to the socialist movement. 

She built on Engels' work to develop a Marxist 
analysis of women's oppression and she ensured 
Karl Marx's books were published and trans¬ 
lated. She fought to turn her internationalist 
politics into real organisation. Above all, she 
brought Marxist politics to the great struggles 
of the 1880s and helped to shape a generation 
of socialist leaders. 

Whether in the Jewish sweatshops of Lon¬ 
don's East End, or addressing tens of thousands 
of striking wharfies, her message was the same: 
"When the revolution comes - and it must come 
- it will be by the workers, without distinction 
of sex or trade or country, standing and fighting 
shoulder to shoulder." 


THE CeMMUNlST MANIFESTO 

Marx and Engels ’ 
original classic 

"W orkers of all countries 
1 unite! You have nothing to 
ni lose but your chains." First 
published 150 years ago, 
The Communist Manifesto 
I continues to be relevant 
1 today. A must for every 

I socialist’s bookshelf. 

Get your 
. utj p y no w! 

On^r $4 (+ $1 postage) from your Socialist Worker 
seller or write to SWO, Bck 8851,Auckland. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


'Well be keeping up 
the pressure' 

MIKE McENANEY, 
president of the 
Professional Fire¬ 
fighters Union, gave 
Socialist Worker 
an update on their 
struggle: 

SW: What's going on inside the 
Coalition? 

McENANEY: Some NZ First MPs 
have been very helpful to the union, 
standing out and doing a lot behind 
the scenes. 

This would include Tau Henare, 
Peter Brown, Winston Peters, Tuku 
Morgan, Ron Marks, Ann Batten 
and Neil Kirton. 

Even some National Party back¬ 
benchers are starting to ask what’s 
going on. 

Belinda Vernon is one, and Pm 
sure there’s a few more. John Banks 
has been helpful. 

There’s a fair degree of internal 
pressure being put on internal affairs 
minister Jack Elder and fire boss 
Roger Estall by Coalition MPs. 

SW: Has the union begun legal 
proceedings? 

McENANEY: We started the first 
stage of legal action on June 11. 

A dispute of right has been 
lodged over minimum shift and es¬ 
tablishment levels, and also the lack 
of consultation with the union. 

There’s a “peace clause” in the 
contract requiring the employer to 
maintain the status quo during any 
dispute until it’s resolved. We’re 
invoking this clause in court. 

SW: What's the feeling among 
volunteer firefighters? 

McENANEY: A big majority of vol¬ 
unteers feel the proposed changes 
will push a greater workload onto 
them. They don’t like that. 

A number of volunteer brigades 
are letting their national body, the 
United Fire Brigade Association, 
know they’re not happy. 

SW: What will the union be do¬ 
ing in the weeks ahead? 

McENANEY: We’ll be keeping up 
the pressure with marches and pro¬ 
tests. We’ve called a Day of Action 
for June 26. And there will be more 
legal action. 

At least 98% of firefighters have 
returned their job reapplication 
forms unopened. 

We’re not going to reapply, so 
the next major aggressive move will 
come from the employer. 



‘We say sack Jack!’ 



by SOUTH ISLAND 
FIREFIGHTER 

FIREFIGHTERS FROM 
around the South Is¬ 
land joined a protest 
cavalcade of buses, fire 
engines and cars that 
started in Invercargill 
on June 2. 

We stopped at towns 
to collect signatures on 
our petition as we head¬ 
ed for a rally outside 
Parliament on June 4. 

18,000 signed the pe¬ 
tition before we reached 
Picton. The people of 
Ashburton, Shipley’s 
stronghold, were par¬ 
ticularly enthusiastic. 

At the ferry terminal, 
firefighters from Nelson, 
Timaru, Dunedin and 
Invercargill formed up 
and marched onto the 
Arcitika to resounding 
cheers from the public 
and seafarers. 

On board, seafarers 
held a meeting with us 
and pledged full support. 

We were well pre¬ 
pared for the landing at 
Wellington. The Aratika 
was covered in placards 
for the media to focus 
on. 

Much to the conster¬ 
nation of railways man¬ 
agement, we marched 
down the vehicle ramp 
chanting “They say cut 
back - we say fight back” 
and “They say you’re 
sacked - we say sack 
Jack”. 

“Jack” is internal af¬ 
fairs minister Jack Elder, 
who oversees the Fire 
Service. 

We met up with our 
North Island firefighter 
comrades and marched 
around Wellington. Plac¬ 
ards were carried de¬ 
scribing fire boss Roger 
Estall as a “puppet of the 
Business Roundtable”. 

As we passed the of¬ 
fices of Internal Affairs, 
Fire Service Commission 
and Insurance Council 
we stopped at each to 
shout: “Elder out! Elder 
out!” 

Even police escort¬ 
ing the march joined the 
chanting. 

400 uniformed fire¬ 
fighters rallied outside 


Parliament to hear 
speeches from Labour 
and Alliance MPs and 
our union president, 
Mike McEnaney. 

They slammed the 
lies of the government, 
insurance frauds of big 
business and Estall’s at¬ 
tacks on firefighters. 

On our return trip we 
came across ten Russian 
seafarers walking from 
Lyttelton to Wellington. 
They were protesting at 
being threatened with 


deportation for holing 
up on their fishing ves¬ 
sels because they hadn’t 
been paid. 

The full extent of their 
poverty was revealed by 
their torn clothing and 
holey shoes. They had no 
money or food. 

The hat was taken 
around and forefighters 
donated a few hundred 
dollars to their cause. We 
waved our new-found 
comrades off with ad¬ 
miration. 


Protesters 
didn’t make 
appointment 

WEST AUCKLAND 
was the scene of a 400- 
strong march by fire¬ 
fighters on June 12. 

It was led by volun¬ 
teers from the Te Atatu 
brigade. They had just 
resigned in protest at 
plans to cut the jobs of 
professional firefighters. 

Labour Party leader 
Helen Clark took part 
in the march. It’s a rare 
sight to see her protest¬ 
ing, which suggests pub¬ 
lic support for firefight¬ 
ers is overwhelming. 

Onlookers cheered 
and clapped the march. 

There were loud 
chants of “Sack Jack!” 
and “Roger Roger!” 
These were directed at 
internal affairs minister 
Jack Elder and lire boss 
Roger Estall. 

Upon arriving at 
Elder’s office, the march 
was informed that he 
wasn’t in. Jeers greeted 
the news that an ap¬ 
pointment was neces¬ 
sary to see him. 

Protesters burnt an 
effigy of Doug Martin, 
author of the Fire Serv¬ 
ice “review”, in full view 
of the police. 

No-one was arrested, 
unlike the student pro¬ 
test a few days earlier 
when an activist was ar¬ 
rested after the burning 
of an effigy of Shipley. 


Auckland fire chief’s threat 

AUCKLAND’S CHIEF fire officer, Brian 
Edwards, has threatened “disciplinary 
action” against firefighters who put “ban¬ 
ners and other graffiti of an industrial or 
political nature” on Fire Service property 
and uniforms. 

Such behaviour would be “viewed as 
misconduct”, he warned in a June 12 
memo to all Auckland firefighters. 

In another memo from Edwards, sta¬ 
tion officers were “personally instructed to 
remove any offending articles as soon as 
they come to your notice”. 

Even in a public utility like the Fire 
Service, the line between the classes is 
clearly drawn. 

Roger Estall, the well-paid boss who’s 
closely linked to big business, is allowed to 
use Fire Service resources to promote job 
cuts that will gut the Fire Service. 

But modestly-paid firefighters, who do 
the work and take the risks, are threat¬ 
ened when they use Fire Service resources 
to protect the integrity of the Fire Service. 

The chief fire officer’s threat needs 
to be collectively defied by all Auckland 
firefighters. 
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■ STUDENTS HURT BY BENEFIT CUT 

‘It’s time to act’ 


THE BUDGET excluded tertiary stu¬ 
dents from claiming the emergency 
unemployment benefit if they can't 
find summer holiday work. 



This will cause real 
hardship among stu¬ 
dents, particularly 
at a time of growing 
unemployment. 

The benefit 
decision has “in¬ 
censed” students, 
says Renee Gar¬ 
ner, president of 
the Otago Univer¬ 
sity Students As¬ 
sociation. 

Students are 
already screwed 
down by rising fees 
and huge debts. 
Cutting them off 
the emergency 
benefit is just the 
latest in a string 
of government at¬ 
tacks. 

Unless the de¬ 
mand for “free 
education for all” 
is pushed back 
into the centre of 
politics by mass ac¬ 
tions, the position 
of students is going 
to get worse. 

The last few 
weeks have seen 
student protests in 
Auckland, Welling¬ 
ton and Dunedin 


attract hundreds, 
not the thousands 
needed to put real 
pressure on the 
government. 

But reports 
from campuses in¬ 
dicate a high level 
of discontent and 
disaffection. 

There’s the po¬ 
tential for actions 
that are “close” to 
students, like cam¬ 
pus occupations, 
to turn that mood 
into a powerful 
movement. 

■ AUCKLAND 

300 chanting stu¬ 
dents marched 
downtown on June 
4 against the benefit 
cuts. 

Joining in were 
contingents of fire¬ 
fighters and univer¬ 
sity staff. 

In a change of 
tactics, police took a 
low-key stance and 
didn’t try to confine 
the march to one 
side of the road. 

When an effigy 
of Shipley was burnt 


outside Income Sup¬ 
port, the cops didn’t 
rush in to extinguish 
the blaze and make 
on-the-spot arrests, 
as they’ve done in 
the past. 

As the march 
disbanded back 
at campus, police 
made their move. 
They arrested stu¬ 
dent union vice- 
president Sarah 
Lee for disorderly 
behaviour. 

■ WELLINGTON 

500 marched to Par¬ 
liament on June 3. 
The turnout disap¬ 
pointed organisers. 

But there was 
a lot of spirit on 
the demonstration, 
which was joined 
by delegates from 
university staff, high 
schools and benefi¬ 
ciary groups. 

There was an 
absurdly large po¬ 
lice presence at 
Parliament. They 
made one arrest, 
City Voice reporter 
Tony Allen, whose 
Left-wing activist 
background annoys 
the cops. 

As they marched 
back to campus, 
shadowed by the 
cops, students sang 
the Rage Against 
the Machine song 
“Killing in the name 


of” despite police 
threats to arrest the 
organisers if they 
did so. 

They chanted 
the song's words, 
“Fuck you, I won’t 
do what you tell 
me” as they entered 
the university’s cop- 
free zone. 

■ DUNEDIN 

200 students joined 
a noisy march to the 
centre of the city on 
June 3. 

They chanted: 
“No ifs, no buts, no 
benefit cuts!” 

A planned oc¬ 
cupation of In¬ 
come Support was 
thwarted by locked 
doors, so the Na¬ 
tional Party office 
was beseiged. 

Then 100 sat 
down in the main 
street. After an hour, 
police cleared the 
road blockade. 

Seven arrests 
were made, but they 
were later released 
without charge to 
the cheers of the 
student delegation 
outside. 

The protesters 
shared a “belief that 
there had been far 
too much talking”, 
one of the arrestees 
told Socialist Worker, 
and now “it’s time 
to act”. 


Firefighters’ 
National Day 
of Action 

June 26 th 

Ring your local fire 
station for details 


Review for who? 


by DON FRANKS 

UNION MEMBERSHIP 
has halved to around 
300,000 (one-fifth of 
the workforce) since 
the Contracts Act was 
passed in 1991. 

This has struck fear 
into paid union officials, 
whose jobs are threatened 
by the membership slide. 

The officials have been 
debating how to rebuild 
union numbers. This has 
given birth to an internal 
review of the Council of 
Trade Unions. 

The professor commis- 
sioned by CTU leaders 
to carry out the review 
concludes that the CTU 
is “fundamentally sound” 
and the work of its offic¬ 
ers “attracts high regard 
from across the political 
spectrum”. 

At a recent meeting of 
the Wellington CTU, how¬ 
ever, CTU secretary An¬ 
gela Foulkes described the 
present state of the CTU as 
“totally dysfunctional”. 

Abolish 

She made this assess¬ 
ment in the course of 
supporting the recom¬ 
mendation of the CTU re¬ 
view that all CTU District 
Councils be abolished. 

In their place, the CTU 
review proposes “local 
affiliates councils”, which 
wouldn’t be permanent 
bodies. One could be set 
up by five or more unions 
to take up a single issue. 

As soon as the issue 
was over, the council 
would be disbanded. 

The group of five or 
more unions could apply 
for funds to a six-person 
CTU finance commit¬ 
tee. The final say on the 
opening of bank accounts 
would rest in the hands of 
the CTU secretary. 

Possibly never before in 
the union movement has so 
much money been control¬ 
led so tightly by so few. 

One issue that “local 
affiliates councils” should 
be set up around, Foulkes 
told the Wellington CTU, 
was “promoting the Work¬ 
place Relations Bill”. 

This CTU bill is largely 
a carbon copy of the Con¬ 


tracts Act - the very law 
behind the slump in the 
union movement. 

This stupid sell-out re¬ 
flects the CTU’s lack of 
roots among workers. 

As one union organiser 
said: “All they do is have 
little talks to the govern¬ 
ment, and because they’ve 
got no organisation on the 
ground to back it up, the 
talks don’t mean shit.” 

Polite 

Or, in the more polite 
language of the Service & 
Food Workers Union re¬ 
sponse to the CTU review, 
“the CTU has continued 
to seek to influence policy 
in government forums 
rather than adopt an ac¬ 
tive campaigning role”. 

This, continued the 
SFWU, meant the “politi¬ 
cal clout” of the CTU “has 
been severely weakened”. 

The SFWU wants the 
CTU to be “promoting or¬ 
ganising as the top prior¬ 
ity and shifting the union 
movement towards an 
organising culture”. 

A positive example, 
said the SFWU, was last 
year’s mass campaign 
against Coalition attacks 
on workers’ holiday 
rights. 

This campaign was 
based around worker edu¬ 
cation and delegate activ¬ 
ism, said the SFWU. “The 
effect of this was electric, 
with local organisers and 
delegates from CTU,TUF 
and non-affiliated unions 
meeting locally for the first 
time since 1991 in every 
metropolitan and provin¬ 
cial centre throughout the 
country”. 

On June 30, a special 
CTU conference will vote 
on the new structure being 
recommended in the CTU 
review. It’s almost certain 
to be passed, courtesy of 
the bloc votes of a handful 
of top officials. 

But that won't answer 
the real question: Will the 
new structure move the 
CTU towards grassroots 
organising and struggle? 
Or will the CTU remain in 
the hands of officials com¬ 
mitted to top-level talks 
that are divorced from 
rank-and-file activism? 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Our paper sells well everywhere 


FIREFIGHTERS AROUND the 
country are giving an excellent 
reception to Socialist Worker. 

The SWO will be supporting 
the firefighters’ National Day of 
Action on June 26. 

SWO branches will be going 
out with our latest four posters, 
one of which features our support 
for firefighters. 

The other three oppose the 
government’s “community wage”, 
which is really dole slavery 

To get posters, ring the SWO’s 
national office. 

Dunedin comrades report in¬ 
creasing paper sales at their three 
regular locations. Their stall is 
proving successful. 

Over recent months, Christch¬ 


urch branch has got positive results 
from its concentration on regular 
campus sales. The last campus stall 
saw two new members join the So¬ 
cialist Worker Student Club, which 
now has a core of around ten. 

One new reader of Socialist 
Worker was on the verge of join¬ 
ing the Alliance until she first read 
our paper. Her reaction on getting 
the paper was to inquire about 
getting a sub sent to her West 
Coast home and the possibility of 
making contact with other readers 
on the Coast. 

Our condolences to Bob, a 
Wellington member whose mother 
passed away suddenly. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm at the Socialist Centre, 

86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to Box 13-685, 
Auckland. 

■ June 17 - What is a revolution¬ 
ary party 

■ June 24 - Racist politics in Aus¬ 
tralia: the rise of Pauline Hanson 

■ July 1 - The crisis in health: a 
socialist viewpoint 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ June 17 - Race & class 


■ June 24 - Indonesia: people 
and protest 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ June 25 - Russia: How the 
revolution was lost 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 

■ June 18 - What is imperialism? 

■ June 25 - Gay & lesbian liberation 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet, 
co.nz 


_ _ _ ___ _ ___ 

JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! 

1 | I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation 
j | I want more information about membership 


Name 


Address. 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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the last laugh 



WHAT WOULD you say was the biggest 
overseas news story last month? Thou¬ 
sands of Afghan villagers getting crushed 
to death in a terrible earthquake? Ser¬ 
bian bombers murdering Albanian kids 
in Kosovo? 

Neither of those, according to our 
local papers. They gave those items, and 
many others similar, only tiny space on 
their pages compared to the story they 
chose to highlight, ponder and rehash 
over and over. 

That story, of course, was the saga 
of GINGER LEAVING THE SPICE 
GIRLS. 

They may not be your favourite song 
and dance act, you might not actually 
think very much of their performance 
at all, but there was no escaping them 
for quite a few days. The photos were 
on every front page and every news slot 
and the big question was - is - can the 


four remaining Spice Girls carry on with 
the show now that Ginger has left them 
forever? 

Seeing as how every other section of 
the media finds this question of supreme 
importance, it’s probably a good idea 
for this column to have a position on the 
matter. Our carefully considered posi¬ 
tion is this: Send Prebble. 

Ginger Spice should be replaced in 
the Spice Girls by Richard Prebble just 
as soon as he can get his bag packed and 
plane ticket booked. When you think 
about it for a minute, the logic of this is 
obvious. 

For a start, there must be a replace¬ 
ment, four Spice Girls is not enough 
when the world has paid for five. Some 
sort of replacement with the right quali¬ 
fications is definitely needed. 

You might say, well, Prebble won’t do, 
we don’t even know for sure if he can 


sing and dance. But that’s never been a 
requirement for a Spice Girl. All you re¬ 
ally, really need is the ability is the ability 
to jump up and down and get in the news 
a lot, for which Prebble is admirably 
qualified. 

Prebble’s too old to be a Spice Girl, 

I hear someone object. Rubbish! These 
days, well-trained eighty-year-olds run 
marathons and climb mountains. That 
being the case, it’s not much to ask a 
healthy fifty-something to get made up 
and lip sync for the odd twenty minutes. 

All that Prebble needs to get to fit 
right into the group is a suitable nick¬ 
name like all their other Spice Girls have. 
Some of you will immediately suggest 
Mad Dog Spice, but that won’t do. It 
doesn’t roll off the tongue, nor does it fit 
in with the existing glittery, carefree im¬ 
age of the group. 

Something a bit corporate would be 
alright though, say User Pays Spice, or 
just User for short. 

All in all, Prebble is really well suited 
to being a Spice Girl when you consider 
his previous experience. To be a Spice 
Girl you don’t need ideas or talent or 
- anything. 

You just need to be an uppity, mouthy 
frontperson for a stack of multi-million 
dollar business interests - the same as 
any Act politician. 

The Spice Girls may take on a whole 
new lease of life if Prebble takes my 
advice and joins them. And, of course, the 
benefit to almost all New Zealanders of 
Prebble’s departure would be absolutely 
immense. 
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NEW THREAT TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


‘Managed care’ 
means less care 


by GRANT BROOKES 

THE LATEST buzzword on the 
lips of Bill English, the min¬ 
ister of health, is "managed 
care". 

He’s chosen this warm, fuzzy 
phrase because it sounds much 
better than privatisation, health 
cuts and privileges for the rich. 

The first step towards man¬ 
aged care was made last month, 
when English announced the 
bulk funding of GPs. 

At the moment, doctors are 
paid a subsidy for each patient 
visit. 

But with bulk funding, new 
GP consortiums will be paid a 
fixed amount to look after their 
local population for a year, re¬ 
gardless of how many patients 
they see. 

And this amount won’t just 
cover their consultations. GPs 
will also be handed the money 
for lab tests and drugs. 

English says bulk funding 
will refocus doctors towards 
“keeping people well”. In real¬ 
ity, it will push doctors into us¬ 
ing cheap drugs, ordering fewer 
tests and cutting corners. 

But drugs and lab tests are 
just the start. English says that 
“not too far down the track” 
the private sector GP consor¬ 
tiums will be put in control of 
public hospital services. 

America and Britain already 
have a “managed care” system 
like this. 

Recently returned from 
the States, medical specialists 


official Dr Ian Powell said: 
“In America there is intense 
pressure on hospital special¬ 
ists to deny treatment or to 
use less effective but cheaper 
treatment, because the man¬ 
aged care organisation that 
holds the purse strings insists 
upon it.” 

In America, the managed 
care organisations aren’t GP 
consortiums, but health insur¬ 
ance companies. 

Insurance 

English has refused to rule 
out insurance companies buy¬ 
ing up the new consortiums 
and running public hospital 
services here. 

“Anyone who has the skills 
to do a better job”,he said, “will 
be welcome.” 

But while managed care will 
privatise the health system and 
cut it to ribbons, it will deliver a 
huge windfall to the rich. 

The government is chafing 
at the bit to cut spending so the 
rich can get more tax cuts. And 
the bulk-funded consortiums 
will be able to get public and 
private hospitals competing 
against each other, driving 
down wages, conditions and 
costs in the public system. 

It will also line private pock¬ 
ets - of whoever manages the 
GP consortiums - with public 
health money. 

The Coalition is hell bent on 
serving the rich even if it means 
paying with our lives. 


Workers’ action needed 

HEALTH PROTESTS 
swept the country last 
year. They opened up 
huge divisions in the 
Coalition and panicked 
them into promising an 
extra $200 million for 
health. 

But they didn't stop 
the Coalition dead. 

Many now wonder, 
what can? 

Disgracefully, Labour 
has refused to support 
the referendum to in¬ 
crease health funding to 
7% of GDP. And while 
they oppose managed 
care, they don't mind 
bulk-funding GPs which 
is a step towards it. 

But the Firefighters 
Union is showing what 
to do about service cuts - defy them. Likewise, defiance by 
healthcare workers can defeat the health "reforms". 

In England, nurses working in London's UCLH hospi¬ 
tal have just voted to occupy their ward to keep it open. 
Union activists are pushing for a hospital-wide strike to 
support them. 

This is the kind of action that can stop the Coalition's 
new health cuts here. 



WHO'S PAYING? 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS are 
$1.3 billion in debt. Some are 
now effectively broke. 

Last month the chief execu¬ 
tive of Wellington’s hospitals, 
Leo Mercer, told managers 
and clinical staff they couldn’t 
order any new supplies or hire 
any staff because of the cash 
crisis. Nurses couldn’t even 
order bandages without his 
signature. 

Health minister Bill English 
puts the cash crisis down to 
“inefficiency”, not underfund¬ 


ing. Health spending last year 
was the “highest ever”, he said. 

But a 1996 government 
report by Deloitte Touche To- 
hmatsu blows that claim right 
out of the water. 

It said that, if government 
had just kept health funding 
at the 1988/89 level, hospitals 
would have got an extra $600 
million in 1995/96. 

They could have treated 
every person on the waiting 
lists in a single year and stayed 
within budget. 
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